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Not Only The Gifted 


MARION SINCLAIR WALKER’ 


In 1934 I was asked to head as coordi- 
nator the shaping of a continuity in the 
language arts, kindergarten through grade 
12, for our school system, that of a subur- 
ban town with four elementary schools, 
One junior and one senior high school. 
This cooperative enterprise, in which ulti- 
mately everyone connected with teaching 
any phase of the listening-reading-speak- 
ing-writing skills and appreciations had a 
part, is a story in itself. It is a development 
that grew out of one phase of the program 
that I shall describe here. 


For the first two years I spent the great- 
er part of the time allotted me for the 
enterprise, in observing in the elementary 
schools. The children were expressing 
themselves much more fluently and nat- 
urally than some years before, it seemed. 
A little youngster would talk to a roomful 
of his classmates about fire engines of all 
periods and designs, showing them his col- 
lection of pictures, with no trace of self- 
consciousness or embarrassment. So far so 
good. The understanding of child psychol- 
ogy that has advanced so rapidly in the 
last fifteen or twenty years, and the 
happier, more relaxed classroom atmos- 





phere that good teachers, especially in the 
elementary schools, are creating, have 
done a marvelous service for school chil- 
dren in freeing them from tension and 
fear. 


It was only gradually that disquieting 
thoughts tempered my enthusiasm. Was 
there a disturbing formlessness sometimes 
in these glibly confident recitals? Had the 
youngsters entertained us for twenty min- 
utes with a single sentence, leaping blithe- 
ly from and to and? Feeling somewhat like 
the serpent in the Garden of Eden, I began 
wondering, too, if teachers could be un- 
consciously featuring the glib and easily 
articulate child. I became more and more 
uneasily aware of youngsters in the back- 
ground, silent or monosyllabic. That im- 
pression was reenforced by memories of 
interviews I had had with mothers of in- 
articulate boys having trouble with the ex- 
pression phases of senior high school Eng- 
lish. “Yes, I know exactly where this dis- 
ability began. Back in the — grade, where 
the few who were good at that sort of 
thing had the floor. Tommy and boys like 
him kept quiet in the background.” 
‘Coordinator of English, Nutley Public Schools, 
Nutley, N. J. 









Probably the mothers exaggerated. 
Doubtless good teachers had tried con- 
scientiously though to no avail to draw 
Tommy out of his silence. But the prevail- 
ing slogan, “He just isn’t ready; when he is 
it will come naturally,” left many a 
Tommy mute. 


I looked at the children’s written ex- 
pression. Here too one could be spellbound 
at first by the gifted child; writing far in 
advance of his years—happily reading his 
story or poem for the visitor. But after a 
while, again the children in the back- 
ground tugged at my attention. “May I 
hear Tommy’s story?” “Oh, Tommy isn’t 
ready yet — he may not be this year.” 


There as an observer and learner, I 
nevertheless began to think something 
needed to be done. The emphasis, for in- 
stance, on the word creative. Would 
Tommy ever be ready for “creative writ- 
ing’? Perhaps he simply wasn’t that kind 
of little boy. His creative impulses might 
find entirely different outlets. Yet written 
expression of a practical nature Tommy 
would certainly need, and as far as I could 
see he was ‘in many cases having no op- 
portunity to build systematically the neces- 
sary skills. True, many clever teachers 
were having him do practical bits of writ- 
ing incidental to his other activities— 
notices for the bulletin board, for example. 
Yet a disquieting tag from somewhere 
came to my mind: “Incidental is likely to 
become accidental,” and I still had my 
doubts about the training of a fairly wide 
fringe of Tommies in necessary skills. 
Nancy, too, whose pages on pages of origi- 
nal story, when read aloud, aroused de- 
lighted admiration, showed a startling 
casualness in spelling, punctuation, and 
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sentence formation, when one took her 
work into one’s own hands. 


After some years’ study of the situa- 
tion, I asked the elementary school teach- 
ers to put into operation the following 
program: (Yes, it was my own brain child. 
I believe in group process, and our basic 
thirteen-year-program was worked out in 
a democratic, cooperative way. But there 
are times when someone has to make de- 
cisions and suggest remedies of a more im- 
mediate nature than group process per- 
mits. If a feeling of trust prevails, such 
interpolations in a basically democratic 
program are accepted as a natural part of 
the pattern. ) 


The plan is briefly this: About once a 
month, from fourth grade through the 
elementary school and as far in junior 
high as needed the teachers are asked to 
conduct a composition cycle. 


Step 1: From some project on hand 
—a visit to the zoo, perhaps, or a country 
being studied, each child, with the help of 
the teacher, selects one small point to 
speak about. Not, for example, “My Trip 
to the Zoo” —but a single animal, and why 
he liked watching him. He must keep what 
he has to say within the limits of from 
three to five sentences. As each child 
makes his small contribution—they seem 
always to call them “‘stories” at this age— 
the teacher sees to it that he drops his 
voice and pauses to mark the end of each 
sentence. It’s a struggle at first, if the and- 
habit is ingrained, but it can be brought 
about, and in the process “sentence sense” 
is being established. The children at first 
feel restricted at being held down to five 
sentences, but they soon learn to pick 
out the most important things to say and 
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are quick to see that the resultant “stories,” 
kept to one small topic, with high spots 
chosen, are far more interesting than their 
earlier rambling recitals. Moreover, the 
fringe of silent Tommies have talked. 
They can manage at least three sentences, 
and the limits imposed on the more vol- 
uble give them a chance. 


Step 2: The next day the children are 
given paper and asked to write the little 
“story” they had told the previous day. For 
these first drafts little instruction is’ given 
about form; the object is to have them get 
down on paper what they want to say. 
The teacher has made a list from listening 
to their talks, of words beyond their 
written vocabulary. Those are on the board 
for them to pick up quickly. They may 
even leave a blank for a word they can’t 
spell; stopping to look it up would halt 
the flow of their thought more than is de- 
sirable at this point. This step takes per- 
haps twenty minutes. The papers are col- 
lected, and the rest of the period devoted 
to unrelated activities. 


Step 3: This is the most important of 
all, the revision period. Through this prac- 
tice technique, the children gradually learn 
to be intelligently self-critical, cutting 
apron-strings of dependence upon the 
teacher. The first-draft papers are returned. 
The teacher has put no marks on them. 
She has looked them through, to see what 
points need special attention during the 
correction period, and has selected one or 
two new points to stress in addition to the 
few spotlighted in previous cycles. We 
found by experience that one point only 
Should be put on the board at a time. 
(Otherwise some of the children would 
hurry through and miss a great deal.) Ex- 





ample: “Is your title centered on the top 
line, and is each important word in the 
title capitalized?” “Have you skipped a 
line under the title?” “Have you a good 
Opening sentence to catch your reader’s 
attention?” While the child checks for the 
point being spotlighted, the teacher moves 
around, quickly finding the youngsters 
who need extra guidance in locating weak 
spots. The teacher has decided in advance 
that certain matters need attention, but 
may be kept for a later cycle; she keeps the 
points being stressed down to a workable 
minimum, but they always include: “Have 
you a period, question mark, or exclama- 
tion point after every sentence?” (Leading 
as she circulates, to ‘““Does this seem a com- 
plete sentence to you?” and “Should this 
be one or two sentences?” ) Another ques- 
tion always included is, “Are you sure you 
have spelled every word correctly?” At 
this point the children use dictionaries, 
reading texts, and other sources, to verify 
spellings. If in circulating the teacher sees 
an error in spelling that the child is miss- 
ing, she may say, “Does every word in this 
line look right to you?”—and later, if she 
must, “Does this word look right to you?” 
But the burden of proof is left with the 
child; he must do the hunting and finding. 


Another small but significant techni- 
que is that of insisting that the child draw 
a single line through a word or phrase 
that needs correction. He would rather 
erase, but the sight of the paper with lines 
for errors stirs the. reasonably ambitious 
youngster to think, “Why wasn’t I more 
careful?” 


The revision completed, the child is 
ready to make ‘his final copy, which he 
does from the corrected first draft. An 
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occasional impatient youngster would pre- 
fer to start from scratch, but this is not 
permitted. (He would probably come up 
with as many errors as before!) The 
making of the final copy, in ink, if the 
child has reached that point, may be on 
the same day as the revision, or at the next 
lesson if revision Kas taken all the avail- 
able time. Above ll things, the revision 
period must not be skimped or hurried; 
it is here that the children’s mastery of the 
practical skills that make the framework 
of written expression, grows by leaps and 
bounds. 

When all these steps are completed, 
the papers, both first drafts and final 
copies, are handed in. The teachers who 
work most successfully with the cycle do 
not habitually encircle misspelled words 
nor write corrections in text or margin. 
They are more likely to write at the top 
of the paper, “This is the best you have 
done. I enjoyed that lively ending!”— or 
“There are still two misspelled words. Are 
your eyes sharp enough to find them?” 


If marks are given, the double rating 
is helpful:-2, for example, the upper line 
representing content, the lower, form. 


With a large class, the cycle sometimes 
takes seven or eight days. At first teachers 
were inclined to say, “All that work for 
five sentences!” Most have come to see the 
point, however: the five sentences are not 
an end in themselves, but each step is a 
“finger-exercise,” and these small composi- 
tions, lending themselves to the detailed 
treatment described, and recurring regular- 
ly, build in a sense of form and habits of 
self-criticism which carry over to the freer, 
less supervised, possibly more creative 
pieces of writing. I say possibly more 
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creative, for I see nothing to prevent these 
little pieces from being creative, too. 
There is a notion prevalent among some 
teachers that “creative” writing must be 
spontaneous and untouched; that working 
over or setting limits will crush or strangle 
creativity. Certainly the great masters in 
any of the arts would dissent from this 
view; and what piano or violin student has 
no need of finger exercises? 


It might be mentioned that after some 
experimenting with the single-paragraph 
cycle, the teachers decided that somewhere 
in the sixth grade the children would profit 
by having the cycle take the form of a 
three paragraph talk and composition. Still 
small enough for step-by-step supervision, 
these cycles give experience in the more 
mature skills of organizing and grouping 
ideas. 
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The results seem to have justified the | 


“cycle” expedient. Teachers in other sub- 
ject matter fields are saying, “The children 


are definitely expressing themselves | 


better.” Teachers who have followed the 
cycle technique carefully say, “It certainly 
pays off.” One of the most convincing bits 
of evidence came from a teacher who is 
exceptionally successful in stimulating 
original work with her children. At first 
she was skeptical of the cycle, but gave it 
a conscientious trial, finding variants and 


- 


adaptations, as so original a person would. _ 
This year her sixth grade students at their | 


Own suggestion wrote a little book for 
younger children, a committee working 
on each chapter; every child in the class 
was involved. They brought it through 


vm 


many revisions to completion, tried it out 


on younger classes in their school and 
have had it read by several publishers. 
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Whether it uluimately achieves publication 
or not is beside the point; we think the 
children attempted an ambitious project 
and pushed it through to satisfying com- 
pletion. 


Their teacher was questioned in a class 
at a nearby teachers’ college, about the 
project, which had been given some news- 
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may be right. I don’t know how other co- 
6rdinators and supervisors would feel 
about such a situation, but I am perfectly 
willing that such a conscientious, ex- 
perienced teacher should go her own way. 
If the cycle is the generally accepted pat- 
tern, the children will encounter it often 
enough as they pass from grade to grade, 


| 
S paper publicity. When asked how sixth 0 that its omission for one year, even if it 
grade children could have the mastery of is a mistake, will do no great harm. A 
e | technique necessary for such a task, the little trouble comes of this flexible policy. 
h ) teacher replied, “We have a composition There is always the type of mind that rea- 
. cycle plan in our schools, which builds in sons, “If Miss X doesn’t have to, why 
it these skills.” The class devoted a two-hour should I?” The cycle is not an easy method 
a | session, a little later, to hearing about the of teaching. Such reasoning is a handy way 
Il | cycle,.so deeply had their interest been 0 avoid being “on one’s toes,” or to escape 
n, | stirred. But the most satisfying part of this the sense of insecurity that comes to the 
re | episode to me, was the thoroughgoing way timid in trying out the unknown. 
ng | in which this skillful teacher, at first 2 = But these little problems are all in the 
doubter, had been convinced of the value day's work. Most teachers are willing and 
in of the cycle. cooperative. The cycle is helping our 
be, There are still doubting Thomases. youngsters—not the gifted only (and to 
‘en | Am occasional experienced teacher feels these it certainly does no harm), but the 
ves | that she could not work this way; that outer fringe of once inarticulate Tommies 
the | her own techniques are better for her. She and Mary Janes as well. 
inly | 
bits 
oO is | 
ting “Words are like those insects that take color 
first from their surroundings. Half the misunder- 
standing in this world comes from the fact that 
es the words that are spoken or written are condi- 
and tioned in the mind that gives them forth by one 
puld. set thoughts and ideas, and they are conditioned 
their | in the mind of the hearer or reader by another 
; for set of thoughts and ideas, and even the simplest 
king | forms of expression are frequently quite open 
class | to mistake, unless the hearer or reader can get 
ough | some idea of what were the conditions in che 
't out | brain from which the words come.” 
| and 


—Elihu Root 
shers. 











The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association tells us that 
we Americans talk nine times as much as we 
write (26). We talk about the weather; we 
talk about our aches and pains, about our good 
times, about our successes and failures; we talk 
to convince people to our way of thinking; we 
talk to entertain our friends; we talk and we 
talk—about everything. 


It is not definitely known how that wonder- 
ful tool that sets man apart from animals— 
speech—began, but it is generally thought that 
from grunts and groans developed understand- 
able sounds, which took less effort to make 
than motions and gestures—and man has never 
been known to expend more effort if he could 
expend less. 


We have of course advanced materially in 
our speaking ability since the grunt and groan 
stage of speech; yes, and each day we continue 
to make advances; new words and signs and 
modes of expression are continually being born, 
though some of them are slang and chit-chat. 
These changes and developments take place in 
all parts of our country: e.g. supersonic, jet 
propulsion, penicillin, aureamyacin, coke, dope, 
java, O.K., are a few of the recent aditions to 


our language. 


Most credit is probably due to science and 
teenagers for the current changes in our lan- 
guage, but everyone does his or her part to 
bring about change: social studies, language 
arts, speech correction, case studies, visual aids, 
have all come into being within our memory 
span. 


To see the change that-has taken place in 
our language in a hundred years one needs 
only to read some of the writings of a hundred 
years ago and compare them with the speech 
and writing of today. The letters of Emily 
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Dickinson, for example, are beautiful and en- 
tertaining and a delight to read, but one is 
surprised to find almost a foreign style in these 
letters. 

Transportation, communication, radio, tele- 
vision, and time-saving devices have made our 
lives so different today, and this difference has 
changed many of our ways of life, and it has 
changed our speech and language. Our sen- 
tences are shorter, our words are simpler. We 
live in an age when time-saving seems to be the 
end of everything, and this attitude makes for 
clipping, snapping, and short-cutting. 

But we do live in a talking age (36); the 
radio, television, moving picture, and telephone 
all require clear, understandable speech. There 
are more church meetings, club meetings, com- 
mittee meetings, P.T.A.’s lodges, fraternities, 
lectures, discussions, panels, and round tables 
than ever before. Most people are members of 
some of these groups, and they often find it 
necessary and desirable to be able to express 
themselves from the floor or from the platform. 


Are boys and girls being prepared for this 
kind of life (6, 15)? Are they being taught to 
stand on their feet and express themselves in 
various ways? Are our schools and curricula 
pointed up to this situation in which we find 
ourselves—that we must be able to speak clearly 
and understandingly? Are our courses of study 
really being revised to give mre time to speech 
for our speaking world? Generally speaking, the 
American school has been much more interested 
in writing than in speaking. The school has 
been slow to adjust itself to this change in 
American life. 

We find ourselves reproached indeed with 
science pacing ahead of man’s ability to de- 
"Teacher of Speech, Public Schools, Madison, 


Wisconsin. Numbers in parenthesis refer to 
references at the end of this article. 
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scribe it. Inventions come to life finding us un- 
prepared to cope adequately with them, and 
we often fumble along using them in the wrong 
way. We try to change our ways but we are 
slow. Up to now we could perhaps afford to 
be slow in changing our methods, but not, now 
—not in the way of expressing our thoughts, 
our aims, our attitudes. In our time, man’s 
thoughts literally go round the world and back 
again (73); ideas are pressed upon men far and 
near; ideologies are given birth through words 
heard and spoken; war and peace are finally 
decided by words. 


Clearly, in the field of speech the school has 
both a great opportunity and a great challenge. 


Objectives for Study in 
Speech Improvement 

The study of speech improvement should 
be guided by a number of clear objectives. 
Merely standing up and talking before a class in 
school will not materially improve one’s speech: 
“Practice will not make perfect;” without the 
right guidance and instruction, “Practice will 
make permanent.” 


The following objectives are suggested for 
possible study in the field: 


1. The Expansion of Teacher Training m 
Speech. 
Every teacher is a teacher of speech, whether 
she wishes to be or not. But is she prepared for 
this great task? (65) 


Speech is greatly a matter of imitation. Chil- 
dren take on the speech pattern of their parents 
and playmates. Admittedly they have a speech 
pattern before they come to school—the speech 
pattern they have heard at home, good or bad 
as it may be, but they are still learning and 
imitating, and they will take on little manner- 
isms, expressions, vocabulary, intonations ‘of 
their teachers and classmates. The teacher, as 
well as the mother, is a model and her speech 
should be superior. She: should have some train- 
ing im the different: phases.of speech, so she can 
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advise and guide a child in his speech improve- 
ment. 


Boys and girls (and teachers) who have 
never thought much about how they speak, can 
be inspired and taught to give more care to 
their speech and thereby add to their charm, 
as well as their vocational opportunities. If 
teachers in training and in service can have 
some speech training they will be able to help 
their students to better meet the oral world of 
today. (47) Through better teaching of crea- 
tive dramatics, choral speaking, poetry, pup- 
petry, story telling, club activities, assemblies, 
discussion, giving talks, oral reading, children 
will become more sensitive and develop finer 
voice qualities as well as better ways of express- 
ing themselves (64). 


Speech is a set of practical skills for the 
normal child; it is a correctional process for the 
defective child, and a fine art for the talented 
child. To be sure, good speech education must 
be integrated in the total learning and living 
activities, but this does not mean that instruc- 
tion must be indirect. Speech is best learned 
and taught if there is a complete awareness of 
its values and its meanings. The child so taught 
can use his speech tools intelligently. He can 
continue to speak in the face of negative social 
and community influences. Speech is a tool just 
as reading, writing, and arithmetic are tools. It 
must be taught directly to develop its fullest 
possibilities. And that instruction is best which 
is adapted to individual needs and abilities. 
This means that we must have teachers who 
know what good speech is in terms of the 
child’s development and the variety of situa- 
tions in which it is used, and who are able to 
diagnose and evaluate achievement and pro- 
gress. Effective speech education requires a 
teacher who understands speech not only as 
a linguistic habit, but as a form of social activity 
as well. 


Speech is a basic skill; instruction in speech 
needs and should have the endorsement of sup- 
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erintendents and principals, as well as of those 
educators who are responsible for the training 
of teachers. Teachers will then be trained to 
apply essential techniques for teaching better 
speech; they will know they are justified in ad- 
justing their classroom schedules to cultivate 
speech, both as something that needs direct at- 
tention and as an applied activity. If at the same 
time we can have in each school, or at least in 
each school system, a special speech consultant 
who can be called on for assistance and advice, 
we may hope to raise the standard of American 
speech. 
Better Understanding of the 
Use of the Body in Speech 

The body speaks for us at all times whether 
we want it to or not (72). If we are glad we 
are glad all over; if we are sad we are sad all 
over. Anyone who looks at us can tell at a 
glance how we feel. Physiologists tell us that 
we use over 500 muscles each time we speak. 
The vocal folds are muscles, attached to other 
muscles, which in turn are attached to other 
muscles, and so on. Obviously then a relaxed 
body will produce a relaxed voice and con- 
versely a high tensioned body wil produce a 
high tensioned voice. The mechanism out of 
which speech comes involves the whole body, 
for speech expresses the man, and indicates his 
entire make-up—physical, mental, emotional, 
Spiritual, intellectual, and rational. Almost any 
affliction, fortune, or misfortune that besets a 
man affects his speech; but if we are aware that 
our muscles as well as our voices talk we may 
be able to train and control ourselves so our 
bodies express what we wish them to. 


This education presupposes understanding 
of the training needed on the part of the teach- 
er; it involves training in bodily control, 
rhythmic activity, rhythm, pantomime, train- 
ing in the social graces to help remove the emo- 
tional complexes that restrain speech, and the 
developing of an awareness on the part of stu- 
dents that a well adjusted body will produce a 
well adjusted voice. 





Knowing More About the Voice 

Americans are accused of having high, 
raucous voices. This is an accusation we could 
well try to erase. In America we reason that we 
have many causes for poor speech: a melting- 
pot population, giving rise to various brogues, 
dialects, and provincialisms, then an almost 
universal indifference to excellence in speech, 
probably arising from our fast growing civiliza- 
tion in a new world, with consequent loose laws 
and norms, resulting in the general idea that 
excellence of speech is not worth cultivating, 
and our youth seem to be inculcated with this 
crystalized idea. 


But aren't we almost grown up as a nation 
now? Isn’t a nation’s culture judged somewhat 
by the oral and written expressions of its 
citizens? The beauty of tone in the spoken word 
awakens the same consciousness in the hearer 
that music does. We reveal our exact meaning 
to others if we know how to control and use 
our voices. If we want to get along with others 
it is important that we have pleasant easy-to- 
listen-to voices instead of harsh, unpleasant, 
monotonous, unexpressive ones, as is the case 
with so many persons who, sadly enough, do 
not realize it (3). 


But inadequate voices can be trained and 
changed greatly (35). To have an attractive 
personality, make friends, get along with others, 
and be successful, one must understand more 
about his voice, how to use it, and how to 
change it if need be. We could well give time 
and study to voice improvement (3, 10, 33, 
35, 83). 


Improving Techniques for Talks, 
Discussion, Conversation 

Talks. The little talks that boys and girls 
give in school are miniatures of what they will 
be expected to give later in life. Finding ma- 
terial, putting it together, and outlining it for 
speaking purposes is the crux of the talk—long 
or short (44). But that is not all there is to 
giving a talk. What makes a talk interesting? 


i chi 


she 
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How can boys and girls be challenged to really 
interest their contemporaries? How should a 
3 talk begin? How should it end? How can teach- 
ers learn more about giving talks, and teach 


e 
. their students (10, 59, 73, 81)? 
S, Discussion. More and more the discussion 


st method is being used by teachers, speakers, and 


h, club leaders (22). Surely the success of our 
a- type of government and the continued existence 
VS of those essentials to its functioning—free 
at speech, discussion, the ideals and practices of 
gz, | democracy, in short, “government of the peo- 
Lis ple,” are dependent upon a citizenry both en- 
lightened and able to express itself. It is the 
opportunity and challenge of the school to pro- 
” § mote on the part of children both active in- 
at) terest and increasing skill in the use of dis- 
we | cussion. Although much thought and interest 
wd Tt have ben evidenced recently in weighing the 
- } possibilities of discussion, the full potentialities 
8 | of this method of oral communication remain 
ve | to be explored (10, 22, 59, 73, 81). 
10 Conversation. Conversation is taken for 
nt, granted and little thought or research is done 
ase | 00 how it could be improved. Our entire per- 
do | Sonalities are closely linked to our conversa- 
tional powers (42). Certainly it is an import- 
ant part of the life of practically every person, 
and | child, or adult. Conversation is our way of living 
avs together; it is our way to make friends; it is 
FS, | our way to sell and buy what we choose; in 
nore | short, it is us. 
r tO 
sme | Ic is not easy to tell just what makes one 
33, | Person interesting and another dull. Often there 


is an indescribable something about a person 
that makes him interesting; but there are cer- 
, tain elements of successful conversation that 
can be dissected and studied sufficiently to 


girls make for general improvement (10, 41, 59, 73, 
will ) 81), 

ma- i - 

t for | Discovering the Possibilities of 
Jong | Creative Dramatics 

is to | There is a great deal of general talk about 


Creative dramatics, creative play, psycho- 
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drama, and socio-drama—the interest in them, 
and their value and possibilities, but not nearly 
enough is understood and done about it all. 
Few teachers are trained in this little known 
and excellent laboratory in human behavior, and 
therefore only a fraction of the possible end re- 
sult is obtained. 


It is surprising that education has failed to 
avail itself of this natural motivating avenue 
of learning (85). Young children everywhere 
demonstrate to us each day that they interpret 
life about them for their understanding through 
dramatic play. “I am the policeman,” “Here are 
some carrots,” “My dolly is hungry, I'll give her 
some orange juice,” “Let’s play Indian,” are 
all familiar phrases from preschool and primary 
children. 


Dramatic play is the child’s own way of 
learning about the world. The part played, the 
audience, the costume, and properties are all 
unimportant—doing something, being someone 
else, playing, are important, and this kind of 
play never grows old or tiresome with a child. 


As children grow a little older the emphasis 
takes on a slightly clearer form. Instead of 
“being” the Indian, policeman, and doctor, they 
pretend they are the characters they want to 
portray. Character is beginning to be analyzed, 
properties take on a little more significance, 
and scenery is emphasized; but learning through 
being someone else is ever enchanting and an 
easy road to learning. 


The possibility of making literature and 
social studies come to life has only begun to be 
explored; the importance of the commonalities 
in the arts, the significance for education of the 
integration of them in themselves, in literature 
and the social studies await our experimenta- 


tion and report. 


Discovering the Art and 
Worth of Puppets 
Like the drama, the puppet show seems to 
have been with us always. Its universal popu- 
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larity is a measure of man’s response to the 
fundamental principle of enjoyment in motion 
and mimicry. 


Almost more perfectly than anything else 
puppetry suggests the land of make-believe and 
the element of mystery so loved by all children 
(and adults). Probably no form of entertain- 
ment has more appeal to children, both to those 
who do the making and manipulating of the 
puppets, and those who form the audience. 


There are many reasons why puppetry is 
valuable educationally: Through making and 
manipulating puppets the child’s artistic and 
kinesthetic senses are developed, voice qualities 
are brought to light and trained, interpretation 
is studied and stressed, leadership and the neces- 
sity for cooperative group work is brought to 
the attention of the child in a delightful way; 
and there is no opportunity for self-conscious- 
ness while manipulating a puppet behind a 
screen (70). In fact, the puppet show teaches 
so many things, almost unconsciously and pleas- 
antly, that we should learn more about how to 
teach the art of puppetry: what type of puppet 
for what age of child, which plays are best 
suited to puppet production, how theatres are 
easily made, and hundreds of more things about 
those little fascinating puppet folk of make- 
believe land (2, 12, 13, 32, 72, 88). 


Learning More About the Enjoyment 
and Teaching of Poetry 

Reading Poetry. How can one appreciate 
beautiful sound but by hearing it? How could 
music be appreciated except as it is sung or 
heard? So it is with poetry. To be loved and 
appreciated poetry must be read aloud or 
heard. Poetry was written to be read aloud. 


To interest other people in anything, one 
must be interested in it himself. So the teacher 
who is able to interest her students in poetry 
must first be interested in it herself: she must 
know who the good children’s poets are, which 
types of poems appeal most to children, how 
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to motivate an interest in poetry, how to read it 
well aloud, how to encourage boys and girls to 
dramatic and rhythmic action (5, 74). 


Actions to Poetry. There is no surer way to 
interest small children in poetry than to allow 
them to interpret it through action. Action is 
the child’s delight (he knows more about that 
than anything else), and if he is given an op- 
portunity to hop, skip, or march to a poem he 
will be happy and he will take the poem to his 
heart. Not all poems are suited to action, but 
many of the poems of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
George Cooper, A. A. Milne, Aileen Fisher, 
Rose Fyleman and other poets are suited to 
dramatic and rhythmic action (5, 74). 


Choral Speaking. \t is safe to say that more 
poetry has been learned and enjoyed through 
choral speaking than through any other ap- 
proach (69). Some good work and experi- 
mentation has been done with it, and fortunate- 
ly, teachers have come to realize that it serves 
better as an instructional tool than as a demon- 
stration device. They have found too that there 
are many by-products of this fascinating way of 
attacking poetry. More improvement in speech 
has taken place through the teaching of choral 
speaking than through any other device used so 
far in the elementary school. Both teachers and 
students have become sensitive to sound values; 
voices have taken on new meanings and an 
awareness of better general speech patterns have 
taken form. The importance of the beauty of 
vowels and the clarity of consonants has been 
appreciated as never before. But we have much 
to study and learn in this field of endeavor, 
and it is hoped more experimentation and re- 
search will be done. 


It is an obligation of all of us to find better 
and wiser ways of teaching poetry, so more and 
more people will find and appreciate the eternal 
truths best expressed through poetry (11, 17, 
31, 38, 43, 71, 97). 


Developing Better Assemblies 
In no way can an esprit de corps, a school 
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spirit, a devotion to duty, to school, to faculty, 
and to schoolmates be encouraged and devel- 
oped in boys and girls better than through the 


| assembly. Here the school group meets together, 


ich 
Of, 


ter 
and 
‘nal 


n001 





sings together, speaks together, and feels to- 
gether. 


All day, all week in many schools students 
are in small groups doing their respective 
studying, reciting, singing, dancing, and draw- 
ing, and it is necessary as well as inspiring and 
unifying, to come together as a whole school 
now and again—once a week, once a fortnight, 
or once a month, to develop a feeling of be- 
longing to a larger group and a feeling of re- 
sponsibility to that group. 


However, there should be something about 
these get-togethers to remember always. All 
departments in the school should find ways and 
means of interestingly presenting their subjects 
to the student body, and whatever is presented 


| should be done sincerely and well. Many schools 


omit assemblies entirely because they do not 
know effective ways of presenting and handling 
them. Research should be done on assemblies 
(29, 40, 58, 60). 


The Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
in Speech Training 
Research seems to indicate that interest and 


made of visual or audio-visual aids in speech 
for any general conclusions to be drawn. Stu- 
dents interested in this phase of the speech 
problem for experimentation will find a begin- 
ning in the Coronet Films (20). Some of the 
most recent ones suitable for elementary class- 


attention is greater in seeing than in hearing 
(61). However, not enough study has been 
» 





room study are: Do Words Ever Fool You? 


| (1949) which presents the semantic approach 
| to language usage; How to Judge Authorities 
) (1949), an excellent evaluation of authorita- 


tive sources; How to Judge Facts (1949), how 
to guard against wrong assumptions; Who 
Makes Words? (1949), a basic lesson in se- 
mantics; Shy Guy (1948); helpful hints in so- 
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cial adjustment; Discussion im Democracy 
(1949); a plan for democratic discussion; Buéld 
Your Vocabulary (1948); and Improve Your 
Pronunciation. A complete catalog will be sent 
upon request. Radio and television with and for 
children is another field of oral communication 
awaiting proof of its educational possibilities 
and worth (15, 46, 90, 93, 96). 


Fitting Speech into the Program 
Current literature points out the need for 


speech training in the elementary school—not 
only systematic, planned practice in speech 
skills for children but also a well integrated 
program within the total curricular pattern, in 
order to make the best possible use of the 
systematic teaching. Most schools do not at 
present have such a program, but examination 
of educational magazines and books indicates 
that increased thinking and attention is given 
to the elementary speech program. 


We know that elementary teachers carry a 
heavy load and wonder how they can find time 
or “know how” for another subject in the day; 
but alas, they teach speech all day every day 
anyway, and what they need is to become 
speech conscious, acquire some training in 
speech, and apply their knowledge. However, 
experimentation and study in fitting speech into 
the daily program is highly necessary and de- 
sirable. 


Conclusion 

Speech is our way of getting along with each 
other; it is one of man’s most important tools 
of learning. We live today in a talking world, 
and although we appreciate, to a great extent, 
the importance of speech, it does not have a 
place of enough significance in the school cur- 
riculum. Although teachers are teaching speech 
all day everyday they are not adequately trained 
in speech to give the proper guidance and in- 
struction to their students in the improvement 
of speech. Research with regard to the ef- 
fectiveness of various approaches, applications, 
and ways of integrating speech across the daily. 
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. Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


school program, to a greater number of educa- 
tors, should do much to foster utilization and 
power of speech. 

The bibliography listed below does not 
cover the field of important material in the field 
of Speech, but it may offer a good starting 
point for students who wish to pursue ways and 
means of improving oral communication in 
America. 
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Dramatization and the Language A\rts Program 


EDITH F 


Anyone who has observed children at 
play knows what an active part the dra- 
matic instinct plays in their lives. The 
classroom teacher who capitalizes on this 
love of dramatics can thereby provide an 
enriched language arts program which 
will assure growth in oral and written 
English and in oral and silent reading. 


Most of this dramatization will be in- 
formal with little or nothing in the way 
of custumes, properties, and scenery. If a 
particular dramatization is to be prepared 
so that other classes are to see it attention 
should be given to those phases. This arti- 
cle deals only with classroom procedures. 


Much of the reading instruction in the 
elementary school is provided through the 
medium of reading texts. Regardless of the 
book or method used there are many op- 
portunities to act out parts of the story to 
enrich meanings and clarify ideas. Many 
primary teachers do this but intermediate 
and upper grade teachers will also find 


. MILLER’ 


their pupils enthusiastic about dramatiza- 
tion. 

One of the simplest ways to begin is to 
have the parts of the story in dialogue 
form read aloud with one child portraying 
each character. Sometimes there are gaps 
in the conversation which will have to be 
supplied by the children. For example, if 
the book says, “The princess told her 
troubles to the peasant girl,” the children 
will have to decide on the exact words to 
be used. Care must be taken to have the 
children’s dialogue in the same style as that 
of the book. If much dialogue is needed it 
will be well for the teacher to write it on 
the board. This is good practice in English 


>. 


and an excellent drill on quotation marks | 


and indentation. 


The reading aloud of the parts helps to J 


enrich the vocabulary especially if there are 
sentences with verbs such as “shrieked,” 
“begged,” “commanded,” and the like. 


"West Caldwell, N. J. 
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In most cases just practicing and read- 
ing the dialogue will be enough along this 
line. But if the story proves very popular 
the reading group may wish to share it 
with the rest of the class. To do this a 
reader may be chosen to read aloud, 
stopping when the conversation is to take 
place. The need for practice in oral read- 
ing is a real one when there is an audience 
situation of this kind. If the story is too 
long to be thus read aloud the group may 
condense it in their own words (more 
practice in English), and an announcer 
may give the explanation. For example, 
“Our story is about a Chinese woman and 
her two daughters-in-law. The woman 
does not like the two girls. Jane will be 
the mother-in-law. Alice will be Moon 
Flower. Wilma will be Lotus Flower.” 


Following the dialogue read by the 
three the announcer may similarly explain 
the next part. 


Sometimes a story in the reading text 
will be so appealing that they will play 
not just parts of the story but the entire 
story. This may be done spontaneously as 
a culminating activity after their usual 
methods of study have been carried out or 
the group may be given some time to 
practice it. Perhaps the group could: go in 
another room or a corner of the classroom 
to work out their ideas. An explanation 
such as “The scene is in the Throne Room 
of the Palace” and simple properties and 
costumes which may be provided by the 
pupils without teacher assistance will add 
to the performance if the play is to be 
given to other groups. 

Children quickly become resourceful 
in finding simple props in the classroom. 
An upper grade dramatizing scenes from 
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Tom Sawyer was perfectly satisfied to use 
our classroom dustbrush for the ‘“white- 
washing” of the fence, and to use a class- 
room table for the cave. 


While such acting-out of stories is very 
informal, the pupils may be helped to 
portray parts more accurately by being en- 
couraged in careful observation— “How 
did the woman walk when she carried the 
heavy load?” “How can you show that 
you are old?” “How did the man feel 
when, he found the dog?” “Can you tell 
the news as if you are very excited?” 


The device of having pupils skim 
through the story looking for words and 
sentences that can be acted out is popular. 
For example: “The old woman trudged 
home.” “The boy walked briskly.” This 
provides opportunity to use new words 
orally as a child guesses, “Oh, that is the 
part about the energetic housekeeper.” 


Not only do the reading books offer 
possibilities but so too do the library 
books. There is no better way of devel- 
oping an interest in good literature than 
through dramatization. 


In the lower grades the teacher or a 
pupil may read or tell a story which will 
be spontaneously played by the children. 
Some stories will be so well-loved that 
they will be played over and over again 
while in other cases one dramatization will 
satisfy the children. Although this dra- 
matization is informal the teacher should 
guide the pupils to more understanding 
and better interpretation of the characters 
in the story just as she does with the stories 
from the readers. 

In all this work there is a splendid op- 
portunity for speech training. The need to 
be heard calls for correct diction and clear 
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voices. Each class should set up its own 
standards to work for along these lines. 
Pupils in the higher grades may bring 
in stories which they think would make 
good plays. After each child has told about 
his book and why he thinks it would make 
a good play the class will decide which 
stories are to be dramatized first. The chil- 
dren whose stories have been chosen will 
tell how many characters they need and 
later will act as directors for their plays. 
During the next story hour period the 
class will divide into groups to work out 
their dramatizations. If there are a few 
pupils left over the teacher may have on 
hand stories requiring only a small group 
of actors. Or pupils not in plays may act 
as understudies, assist the pupil directors, 
look up material, or read for enjoyment. 


It may be necessary to have more than 
one class period assigned for this practice. 
One sixth grade became so interested in 
their group plays that several times the 
pupil directors went to the trouble of fur- 
nishing typed copies for all. Sometimes too 
they called for after-school rehearsals for 
further practice. There was always good- 
natured rivalry between the groups. 


Usually there is a wide range of mater- 
ial suggested by the children—fanciful 
tales, classics, true stories, and modern 
books. There will be scenes from adult 
books and books for very young children. 
This insures satisfaction for children of all 
the varied reading levels found in the 
average class. 


If the teacher feels that certain kinds 
of stories are being neglected she might 
assign a specific type such as a legend, a 
fable or a recently published book. Or she 
may read selections from a certain book to 
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the class or ask for volunteers to present 
material she'd like the class to know. 
Sometimes too it is a good plan to 
have a holiday story hour. As Christmas 
time draws near they may look for Christ- 
mas scenes in books that are not primarily 
about that holiday. For instance, the 
Christmas scene from Alcott’s “Little Wo- 
men,” presented by a group of eighth- 
grade girls, made an unforgettable play. 


A class that was interested in astron- 
omy was asked to dramatize stories about 
the stars. We had a portrayal of an Indian 
legend about the big dipper followed by 
dramatization of an Arabian legend about 
the same constellation. 


When plays such as these are given, 
the name of the book and author should 
always be announced. Some minor changes 
of wording may be necessary but on the 
whole a high literary quality is maintained 
in these adapted plays. If the class becomes 
sufficiently interested in any one story to 
wish to present it before a larger group, 
permission must be secured from the pub- 
lisher unless the twenty-eight years for 
which the book is protected by copywright 
have expired. Children should understand 
and respect the copyright laws. 


When permission has been received 
and the necessary changes agreed, upon, 
mimeographed copies may be given to the 
children. The actors, stage hands, property 
men, costume manager, scenery commit- 
tee, and coach will all be having many op- 
portunities for meaningful silent reading 
in order to produce the play. If the actors 
will learn their parts in their free time 
and let the coach know when they are pre- 
pared, much class time will be saved. A 
deadline for knowing the lines may be set. 
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DRAMATIZATION 


The possibilities of poetry are often 
overlooked. Narrative poems, like Whit- 
tier’s “Barbara Frietchie,” lend themselves 
very well to informal dramatization. After 
the first reading by the teacher a discussion 
will follow dealing with the meaning of 
the poem and the parts that can be played. 
Some pupils will ask for certain lines 
again. A rereading of the entire poem will 
precede the informal play. 


Robert Browning's “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” is fun to do. The characters 
may speak in their own words or in the 
words of Robert Browning. If the latter 
plan is used the children will have to have 
individual copies of the poem or else they 
will have to copy their own parts prior to 
the dramatization. 


(Notice that there is an ever-recurring 
need for written English as they write 
letters to publishers, copy their parts, or 
adapt material. ) 


Choral speaking follows naturally 
from this type of work and is an effective 
means of getting a fine quality of per- 
formance from shy children who will take 
an active part in a group rendition of a 
poem or a beautiful bit of prose. 


It is a splendid thing to have the chil- 
dren write their own plays. There are 
many occasions where an original play 
“Fills the bill” as nothing else can. For 
example, one eighth grade put on an origi- 
nal skit about conditions in the school bus. 
It was funny and very much to the point. 
It had a noticeable after effect in the form 
of improved behavior in the bus. Often 
too a class will want to write its own play 
to summarize a unit of study. 

This kind of writing, to be effective, 
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must be preceded by carefully laid ground- 
work. As a beginning step primary pupils 
may dramatize the simplest situations. 


Let us suppose that the teacher wants 
each child to bring a smock or apron to 
school. The children will love to take 
turns making up simple dialogues such as 
this: 


CHILD: Mother, may I take my apron 
to school tomorrow? 

MOTHER: Why do you want your 
apron? 

CHILD: We are going to make clay 
animals. 

MOTHER: Oh yes, your apron will keep 


your new dress clean. 
Run upstairs to get it right 
now so that you won't forget 
to take it tomorrow. 


Similarly if a child is to make an 
announcement to another class it is good 
practice to have some dramatizing first to 
take care of any questions that might arise. 
For example, something of this sort would 
be of value. 


CHILD: We are going to have a sale of 
cookies tomorrow. 
The cookies will be one cent 
each. 


FROM ANOTHER CLASS: 
What kind of cookies? 


CHILD 


CHILD: Some are crispy chocolate cook- 
ies and some are soft fruit cook- 
ies. 

CHILD FROM ANOTHER CLASS: 


When is the sale? 


CHILD: In the lunchroom at noon so you 
you may have the cookies for 


your dessert. 
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CHILD FROM ANOTHER CLASS: 
What are you going to do with 
the money? 


CHILD: We are going to buy tropical 
fish. Your class may come to 


see them. 


After several such informal skits the 
messenger will usually have a well- 
planned announcement—more so than if 
the teacher had said, “Mary may tell the 
first grade about our sale.” After the little 
plays children may practice short informal 
talks to prove that they'd be good mes- 
sengers. 


Even in the lower grades the idea of 
contrast, a plot and climax may be grad- 
ually developed through their adaptation 
of stories into plays. When they write 
their own plays these facts may be recalled. 


What will inspire them to write a 
play? Perhaps a dead bird is found. The 
sympathy of the class is aroused. A dis- 
cussion of the possible cause of the bird’s 
death follows. The class makes up a little 
play about kindness to birds. 


Original plays may be written on the 
board as the lines are dictated. Lines may 
be easily erased or revised. In the upper 
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grades the children may make their own 
copies before the board is erased; in the 
primary grades the teacher will quickly 
copy the lines on paper so that the board 
may be erased to make room for the rest 
of the play as it is composed. The entire 
play should be read to the children and 
revised by them before individual copies 
are made. Even on these final copies pen- 
cilled changes may be made if the young 
playrights find ways of improving their 
creation. 


The first original plays a class writes 
should be presented to another class rather 
than to the whole school. With practice 
they will soon gain in ability to choose the 
best word for a situation, to use repetition 
effectively and to get humor, plot, and cli- 
max into their writing. After only a little 
practice results are often amazing. 


In a program such as has been de- 
scribed, the love of dramatic play has been 
utilized to provide wide reading of prose 
and poetry, meaningful oral and silent 
reading, improved language and speech 
habits, functional written English invol- 
ving many needed skills, a love of creative 
writing, and a sense of satisfaction and 
achievement. 
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Many articles have been written on the use 
of puppets in teaching literature and other sub- 
jects. Few articles appear, however, which help 
the teacher guide her pupils in making puppets 
—either fist puppets or string marionettes. It 
is hoped that the suggestions in this article may 
be of help to the teacher who wishes to make 
use of puppets for teaching purposes or for a 
classroom or club project. This article will give 
directions for making string marionettes. 


A play must first of all be selected. Most 
books on puppets and marionettes list adequate 
suggestions, and some even contain plays which 
may bé used. In writing one’s own play, one 
should avoid (1) too many and too short 
scenes, (2) too many characters, (3) too many 
characters on the stage at one time, and (4) too 
much scenery. A play containing many scenes 
wearies the audience with constant scene 
changes and prolongs the length of the produc- 
tion while shortening the actual playing time. 
Too many characters means that many more 
dolls have to be made at the expense of time 
and money, and since only-a relatively few 
operators can handle the mechanics of the dolls, 
it means that those persons speaking lines will 
have to change their voices for many more 
characters. Certainly, not more than four puppet 
operators can have room for freedom in opera- 
tion at any one time. If only three operators, 
plus someone to pull curtains, handle props, 
sound effects and lighting, can give a produc- 
tion, so much the better. Three operators should 
be able to handle as many as five dolls on the 
stage at one time, and certainly, a well-written 
play should have no more than four or five 
characters appearing in any one scene. Guard 
against a stage over-crowded with scenery which 


| catches strings of the dolls and causes embar- 


rassing situations on the stage. 


Making Marionettes for the Classroom 


ELIZABETH SCHIEFERSTEIN NAU* 
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After a play has been chosen, script written, 
characters planned, and staging plotted, the task 
of making the marionettes begins. Dolls should 
be built according to a planned scale in order 
that they may be compatible in size both for 
character portrayed and with each other. The 
size used depends upon the size of the available 
stage and the desires and wishes of the teacher 
planning the project.’ This writer uses a scale 
of about 25” for male characters and 23” for 
female characters. Old women and old men may 
be shorter; villains taller, and children about 
15” to 18” depending upon the age char- 
acterized. It is suggested that a rough sketch be 
drawn with a view to probable size, features, 
and costuming. 


Materials. Necessary materials include 2 Ibs. 
of artist’s modeling clay which may be used 
over and over again, a simple modeling tool 
such as artists use and which can be purchased 
at any artist’s supply store, 3/4” dowling about 
9” long for a modeling stand as in Fig. 1, pieces 
of 3/4” dowling about 2” long to be inserted 
in the necks of the completed heads, 2 to 214 
lbs. quick drying plaster of Paris for each head, 
Boyle's Plastic Wood (natural color, 1 lb. makes 
two heads), soft pine for carving, sharp pen- 
knife for carving, rat-tail file, fine sand paper, 
Duco cement, carpet tacks, unbleached muslin, 
cotton for stuffing, taffeta ribbon 14” wide, 
sheet lead for weights, screw eyes in sizes 14” 
and 14”, fine wire from the dime store size 23 


*Formerly an assistant in the graduate school, 
the University of Illinois. 


‘For making a stage, which can be done in the 
boys’ workshop and manual training classes, 
consult Winifred H. Mills and Louise M. Dunn, 
Marionettes, Masks and Shadows, New York: 
Doubleday, 1927, and C. Edmund Roosbach, 
Making Marionettes, New York: Harcourt, 
1938. 
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and stovepipe wire, hammer, vise, drill with a 
fine bit, oil paints, paint thinner, paint dryer, 
and fine brushes. Many of these items can be 
purchased at the dime store for a nominal sum. 


Making the Head. A scrap-book of heads 
is suggested for purposes of reference. Faces in 
color from various magazine advertisements 
give good suggestions for all types of characters. 
Study profiles as well as full-face views, and if 
the features seem to suggest something which 
is suited to the character under construction, 
try to imitate it in design. 


Warm the clay by working with the hands, 
then mold onto the modeling stand. Shape the 
clay to form the desired features; the head 
should be about 434” from the top of the head 
to the chin, though this may vary according to 
the character. Bear in mind that eyes are located 
approximately half-way between the top of the 
head and the chin, and that the tops of the ears 
are on a level with the eyes. The nostrils are 
half-way between the eyes and the chin, lips are 
half-way between nostrils and chin. These pro- 
portions vary as one wishes a character type of 
face. 


Use the modeling tool to assist in forming 
the brows, eyeballs, and lids, dimples in the 
cheek or chin, wrinkles, nostrils, lips, etc. Caw- 
tion: guard against undercuts which make it 
impossible to take the final head from the 
plaster cast without breaking the cast; undercuts 
are most likely to occur about the nostrils and 
under the chin, occasionally about the eyes and 
behind the cheeks or jaws. Ears may be molded 
on, but it is suggested here that for the beginner 
they be fastened on after the head is finished. 


Casting the Head. With the modeling tool, 
make an indentation going from the top of 
the head down each side of the jaw and neck. 
Next, embed a piece of regular wrapping string 
in the indentation and smooth over with clay, 
allowing the string to hang down over the wood 
modeling block on each side, as in Fig. 2 


~- 
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Grease the clay lightly, using household vege- 
table shortening. Mix a small amount of plaster 
of Paris in a pan of water to the consistency of 
heavy cream. Hold the head over the pan con- 
taining the plaster mixture; dip the plaster over 
the head. Dip and redip until each part of the 
head is covered. This leaves a coating over the 
head which assures that no air bubbles will 
develop next to the clay and mar the cast. Keep 
dipping, for the plaster mixture will have a 
tendency to thicken and adhere to the clay. 
Cover with a substantial coating. Mix the re- 
maining plaster with water until it is mixed 
thoroughly and attains the consistency of 
whipped cream, so that it will hold its own 
shape. Before it begins to set, pour the plaster 
mixture evenly over the head and neck, making 
certain that prominent places such as chin, nose, 
and back of head have ample coating. This | 
amount of plaster should make a cast at least 
4” to 1” thick. When the plaster has set 
(which occurs in a very few minutes), but is | 
not hard (test with fingers to make certain it | 
is still pliable), grasp the two ends of the J 
string which are dangling from under the ends | 
of the cast at the base of the neck, and with an 
end in each hand, pull up on the string, through | 
the clay, cutting the plaster cast completely in 
half. The head has now to stand until the cast is 
thoroughly hard, perhaps an hour. Very gently 
pry the two halves away from the clay head. If 
there are no undercuts, the two halves should 
come away easily. Soak the cast in cold water 
for one-half hour before using the plastic wood. 
If the cast is to be used for repeated heads 
several days later, or put away for future use, it 
should always be soaked before using. The 
original clay head can now be reworked for an- 
other character. 


Use only Boyle's plastic wood, the natural 
color. Guard against other brands which, while 
excellent for their intended purposes, have not 
the same shrinkage or plasticity as Boyle's. 
Grease the plaster mold carefully, using house- 
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hold vegetable shortening, then, with the fin- 
gers, apply a thin layer of plastic wood about 
1/16” thick to all parts of the cast, putting an 
extra layer over the nose, eyes, and lips. Make 
the layer around the inside edge of the plaster 
cast about 44” thick, but flush with the edge of 
the cast. Let dry over night. If there are no 
undercuts, and the mold has been carefully 
greased, the plastic wood head should lift out 
freely. Insert the #4” dowling 2” long in the 
neck. This dowling should first be rounded off 
at the bottom with a screw eye inserted as in 
Fig. 3. Cover the dowling and inside of neck 
with Duco cement, and tack into place in both 
front and back of the neck. Fasten the two 
halves of the head together by using a heavy 
darning needle to puncture a hole on each side 
of each half about where the ears should be 
located, then using 23 wire, run the wire 
through the holes, one side at a time, twist, and 
bury the ends inside the head. Next, wrap some 
string about the head fo keep it secure, and tie 
over the chin. Trim the edges of the two halves, 
if necessary, then apply a generous layer of 
cement about the edge, followed by a layer of 
plastic wood. Slightly build up the plastic wood 
where the two halves meet, but smooth off to- 
ward the sides of the head. Use plastic wood to 
mold on ears for the male characters, female if 
desired. Apply a layer of plastic wood around 
the rough part where the neck meets the 
dowling. Let dry for several hours or over night. 
The string about the head can now be cut away; 
that which is buried under the plastic wood 
will, of course, not show. Using a rat-tail file, 
take off rough portions on any part of the head, 
and with fine sandpaper, go over the entire head 
until it is smooth. Before putting the two halves 
together, plastic wood may be used to fill up 
any holes made by air bubbles or to reinforce on 
the inside places where the original head was 
made too thin. The head is now ready for paint- 
ing. However, lay it aside until the rest of the 
body is complete. Caution: keep plastic wood 
can closed at all times when it is not actually in 
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use because it dries out and is unfit for use in a 
relatively short time. 


Making the Limbs. Use soft pine to carve 
the limbs and the body. Boys of the manual 
training classes, with a few simple directions, 
should have no difficulty with carving, but if 
girls, only, make the dolls, perhaps cloth bodies 
should be made.* 


Upper Leg. Carve from soft pine about 
414” in length, and 134” square, shaped as in 
figs. 8 and 9. Sand off for smoothness. Put two 
screw eyes, size 12” in each upper leg. Drill 
two holes, one above the other, 44”. apart, with 
the fine drill, through the lower part of the 
upper leg, going from one side to the other. 
The lower hole is about 4” from the lower 
edge of the leg. The leg will have to be fastened 
into a vise to accomplish this; fasten with the 
front and back of the upper leg in the vise, 
the side of the leg facing the drill. Run a piece 
of stovepipe wire, through the upper hole, 
bringing the ends down, and push the ends of 
wire through each side into the lower hole, 
leaving a small loop in the wire on each side, 
as in Figs. 8 and 9. 


Lower Leg. Carve from a piece of wood 1 
and 34” square and 5” long. Drill two holes 
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in the upper knee as was done in the lower part | 


”, 


of the upper leg, that is, 44” apart, and about 
4” from the top, going from side to side. Drill 
also a hole in the ankle, going from ankle to 
ankle about 44” from the bottom of the carved 
leg. Run a piece of stovepipe wire through the 
upper hole, bend the wire upward to fasten 
through the loops on each side of the upper leg, 
and bend down again and push the ends through 
the lower hole in the lower leg as in Fig. 8. To 
complete the knee cap which prevents the lower 
leg from swinging forward at too great a degree, 
use cement followed by plastic wood on the 
upper leg just above the knee. Shape down over 
the knee, (the space between the upper leg and 


*For making cloth dolls, see Edith Flack Ackley, 
Marionettes. New York: Stokes, 1929. 
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MAKING MARIONETTES 


lower leg). Shape as a flap, the width of the 
leg and about 44” thick as in fig. 9. Let dry. 
Sand off. 


Shoes and Feet, Shape the foot or shoe as 
desired, about 144” high at the heel to ankle 
portion, and tapering down toward the toes to 
about 14”. Make 2” to 24%” long depending 
upon the character. Shape from clay, making 
two shoes, a right and a left, then with a sharp 
knife cut each exactly in half going from toe 
to heel. Lay out the four halves on a small board 
or slab, about 1” apart. Grease and cast as for 
head. When set, dig out the clay, soak the cast, 
grease well, and fill solid with plastic wood; 
bury in each half, flat side down, pieces of 
sheet lead a little shorter in length than the 
shoes. These lead weights are very necessary 
for keeping the doll’s feet on the floor. Dry over 
night. Fasten the halves together with cement 
and plastic wood, dry, and sand off. Hollow a 
hole in the top for the insertion of the ankle 
joint of the lower leg, and drill a hole going 
from ankle to ankle through the shoe. Fasten 
with stovepipe wire to the lower leg by passing 
the wire through one of the holes in the shoe, 
through the ankle of the lower leg, and through 
the second hole of the shoe, as in Figs. 10 and 
11. Make a loop of the wire on the outside of 
the ankle, press down, cover with glue and 
plastic wood. The lower leg and the carved hole 
in the shoe may have to be trimmed to adjust 
to each other. The foot should be sufficiently 
loose to raise up and down slightly and with 
ease. 


Arms. The upper arm may be a cloth “sack” 
tacked and glued to the shoulders of the torso. 
At the elbow it is tacked and glued to the lower 
arm carved from wood. The lower arm is 
carved the desired length and shape; for the 
average doll, use a piece of wood about 1” 
square and 3144” to 3142” long. A round hole 
is carved in the lower end, similar to that carved 


in the shoe; place the fine drill within this hole 
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and on each side drill a hole to the outside of 
the arm as in Figs. 12 and 13. 


Hands. Using stovepipe wire, shape an 
outline of a hand and fingers. Wrap 23 wire 
around the palm of the hands a few times and 
between the fingers to form a base for cotton 
padding over which wrap taffeta ribbon, going 
around the fingers and palm until the desired 
shape and size is reached. Use plenty of cement 
to hold down. Let the ends of the wires project 
at least 3” from the wrist. Force these ends 
through the small holes drilled in the wrist of 
the lower arm; pull through taut, bend down, 
wrap around the wrist to secure, and finish 
binding off the wrist with ribbon or use plastic 
wood and cement. 


For female dolls, the upper arm may be 
carved and an elbow joint made similar to the 
ankle joint, or the arm can be carved entirely in 
one piece. If the entire arm is made from wood, 
fasten to the shoulder by drilling a large hole in 
the upper part of the upper arm. Through this 
hole run a piece of muslin about 1” wide and 
3” long; apply a layer of cement to the shoulder 
of the torso, then tack the loose ends to the 
shoulder over the cement. 


Upper Torso. For female dolls use a block 
of soft pine about 5” long, 244” wide, and 
2” high. Round off the edges for the shoulders, 
tapering them nicely for the women. The wood 
for the men should be 14” longer and higher, 
but not tapered so much. Sand off. In the top 
center of the upper torso, carve out a hole about 
1 to 114” deep, and 1” in diameter. This is the 
Opening into which the lower part of the neck 
is inserted. Next, fasten the upper torso into 
the vise, and using a fine drill, make a hole 
1/3” from the top of the hole cut for the neck, 
which goes from front to back as in Figs. 5 and 
6. Through the front part insert a piece of stove- 
pipe wire; put the wire through the 12” screw- 
eye of the neck on the head, and then through 
the back hole. The neck opening on the upper 
torso may have to be carved out to adjust for 
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head movement. The head should be capable 
of dropping slightly forward. After the head is 
adjusted, pull out the wire, and lay it aside with 
the head temporarily, until the upper torso is 
finished. Around the base of the upper torso, 
apply a layer of cement followed with a piece 
of unbleached muslin about 3” wide and long 
enough to encircle the torso base. Tack down, 
stitch up the two ends in back, and stuff with 
cotton, shaping to form tapering to the waist 
line. Close the opening and stitch. See Fig. 5. 
The head may now be attached to the upper 
torso; twist the ends of the wire into a loop sa 
that they will not pull through the small drilled 
hole. Press down against the wood and cover 
with a layer of cement and plastic wood. When 
dry, sand off. The ends of the wire will now be 
hidden. 


Lower Torso. Use a block of soft pine 4” 
long and 234” wide and 144” high. Carve so 
that the edges going around and under the hips 
are rounded and smooth. Drill two sets of holes, 
two each in the top of the block of wood, going 
through to the bottom; each set of holes is 
about 34” apart, with 1” between sets, and 
about 14” from the side of the hips. Through 
these holes run a piece of stovepipe wire, going 
from the top outside hole to the bottom, 
through both screw eyes of one of the upper 
legs, up through the inside hole, and twist 
around to secure; do this for each leg. See Fig. 
7. Next, tack a piece of muslin 3” wide, all the 
way around, then sew up the back. Drop into 
the bottom of this sack-like opening a piece of 
sheet lead about 1” wide and as long as the 
wood base. Stuff tightly with cotton, sew the 
top together rounding off the sides, and then 
sew securely, on both front and back, a piece of 
muslin 3” long and 2” wide. (Two pieces are 
needed). Sew the opposite end of the muslin 
strips to the upper part of the torso, front and 
back. 


Painting. Flat white house paint forms the 
base. It is wise to paint the body one coat be- 
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fore applying the flesh color. Mix in a small 
dish enough paint for one doll. For flesh color, 
use white for the base, and artist’s oil colors 
consisting of a small amount of yellow and red 
until the desired flesh color is reached. Paint 
the head, neck, arms, and legs this flesh color. 
For the eyes, deep blue is most desirable, as it 
carries better than black. Paint the brows a 
deep navy blue; eyelids should be delicately 
shaded with gray-green and for some dolls even 
a deep pink or purple. This shading is for the 
lids and the corners of the eyes near the bridge 
of the nose. Make the pupils of a deep navy 
blue, with a lighter blue for the iris. Place a 
dot of red in the corner of each eye next to the 
bridge of the nose. Outline the lids with a thin 
blue line; lashes may also be outlined. Lips and 
nostrils are of a deep red; use a lighter flush- 
pink, blended well into the flesh color, for the 
cheeks. When the paint is dry, take a fine brush 
with white paint, and dash a streak of white 
into the iris for a “high-light” in each eye. 


The above is simply a basic procedure from 
which to work. Variations will depend upon the 
character. Old women and men will have a 
lighter color with a touch of gray in the flesh 
base, and gray-blue shading blended into the 
lower part of the cheeks, jaw, and under the 
chin. Gray-blue lines may be painted from the 


side of the nose to the lips, and from each | 


corner of the lips to the chin. These lines should 


first be molded into the clay and then painted j 
on the finished head. Lines molded into the 
forehead and cheeks are to be painted the gray- | 


blue color. Other characters will require a | 
ruddy color, a ruddy nose, etc. Paint fingernails | 


red and shoes black. 


Hair. It is suggested that doll wigs or false 


Pind Shi 


hair be bought at dime stores for the female | 


dolls. Hair may be modeled in the clay on the 
heads of young men, then painted the desired 
color. For some male characters it may be de- 
sirable to use long, false hair, as for example, 
Santa Claus. Cotton makes good hair for old 
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persons. Sheep's wool may be dyed various 
colors, and makes excellent hair. Yarn or em- 
broidery floss may be used. Wigs are simply 
fastened on with cement, but other types of 
false hair require a base upon which it is to be 
sewed. This is done by gluing and tacking to 
the top of the head above the ears and the line 
of the forehead, the top of an old stocking. 
Have it long enough to cover the top of the 
head and to allow for stitching together. To this 
the hair is sewed and arranged about the face 
in the desired style. 





The doll is now ready for dressing. Dress 
depends upon the character and the ingenuity 
of the children making the dolls. Cloth should 
be of soft material which drapes well and will 
not hamper movement. For women characters, 
dresses may be short, barely covering the knee 
joint—this looks very modern—or may be long 
and formal. Clothing for men may be of some- 


to the character. Always allow room for ample 
movement of the knee and elbow joints. Fig- 


Stringing. There are seven strings for the 
average marionette. Use heavy linen thread 
which has been waxed by running it over 
paraffin or, preferably, beeswax. The heavy linen 
thread used by libraries for mending and re- 
binding books is excellent since it is strong and 


of a neutral color which blends with the back- 
ground of most stage settings. Strings will have 
to be run through the clothing with a darning 
needle, and fastened to the bodies of the 
marionettes by tieing to 44” screw-eyes which 
have been twisted into the wood limbs. Strings 
are to be fastened above each knee joint, to each 
wrist, to the side of the head above where the 
ears are located and one string to the middle of 
the back between the shoulder blades. 


Strings are fastened to a control bar made 
of substantial pieces of wood put together as 
in Fig. 14. With the small drill, make a hole in 
each end of the pieces of wood forming the 
control bar, and through these holes fasten the 
strings. Note: the control bar for the legs is 
separate from the main bar which supports the 
doll. Strings should be sufficiently long to allow 
the operator to stand on a chair and hold the 
control bar breast high while the feet of the 
marionette rest lightly upon the floor. Strings 
for arms and legs will naturally be longer than 
that for the back which is itself a few imches 
longer than the strings for the head. Manipula- 
tion comes from practice, and instructions will 
not here be given. Experiment with the doll and 
you will soon find that a number of simple and 
effective movements are made through merely 
the pressure of a finger upon a string. It is sug- 
gested, however, that the main control bar be 
grasped with the left hand while the right hand 
works the bar which moves the legs. 








A Comparison of Two Methods 


of Teaching Spelling 


CARL H. DELACATO' 


A study of the results of the spring testing 
at a private academic boys’ school over a peri- 
od of five years indicated that the spelling 
scores were consistently lower than anticipated. 
This was found to be true of both individual 
and group scores. The teaching of spelling was 
discussed at the last faculty meeting of the 
1948-1949 school year. Each teacher was given 
an opportunity to describe his method of teach- 
ing spelling. During the discussion it was de- 
cided that these methods were not as productive 
of good spelling as had been assumed. 

A faculty committee was chosen to make a 
study of the experimental literature dealing 
with spelling. The committee found no out- 
standing trends or methods described in the 
experimental literature which seemed to meet 
the needs of the pupils of the school. When the 
faculty again discussed spelling at a pre-term 
workshop, September 8 to 14, 1949, they de- 
cided to experiment with the teaching of spell- 
ing. 

Procedure 
1948-1949: The formal approach to the teach- 
ing of spelling was used. All pupils in grades 
four and five were given Stanford Achievement 
tests by their teachers in the middle of March. 
The tests were sent to the Educational Records 
Bureau for scoring and statistization. The spell- 
ing sub-test of the Stanford Achievement test 
was used for the evaluation of spelling achieve- 


~ 


ment. Form G of the Stanford test was used. 


1949-1950: The experimental approach to the 
teaching of spelling was used. In the middle of 
March all pupils in grades four and five were 
given Form D of the Stanford Achievement 
test by their teachers. The tests were sent to the 
Educational Records Bureau for scoring and 
Statistization. The spelling sub-test of the Stan- 





ford Achievement test was used for the evalua- 
tion of spelling achievement. 


A comparison of the two sets of scores was 
made. 
Formal Method 
A twenty to thirty minute spelling period 

was set aside each day. During this period a 

spelling workbook was used. Its planning 

formed the basis of the spelling program. The 
weekly schedule was: 

First Day: Ten to, fifteen words were intro- 
duced in story form. The pupils pro- 
nounced the words, underlined them in 
a story, wrote them in isolation, and 
then in the appropriate blanks provided 
in sentences. 

Second Day: Printed word study exercises pro- 
vided drill in the writing of the words, 
and some structural and phonetic analy- 
sis. Each pupil spent time memorizing 
the spelling of the words. 

Third Day: A test of the new words, plus a 
few review words from the preceding 
week's list, was administered. Any of 
the words misspelled were re-written 
and studied. 


Fourth Day: A study was made of words 


missed the previous day. These words 


were written again in drill sentences. 


Fifth Day: A test was adminstered on the | 
week's spelling list, plus words missed : 





| 
| 


‘ 


the preceding week. The results were | 
evaluated, and words missed in the test 


were again re-written and studied. 


Throughout the week, each pupil was taught 
to spell words by the following procedure: 


‘Supervisor, Junior School, Chestnut Hill Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia. 
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. Pronounce the word. 

. Spell the word while looking at it. 

. Spell the word without looking at it. 
. Write the word. 
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. Look at the written word to check its 
spelling. 
6. Cover the word; write it again. 


Each teacher also attempted to teach as 
many words as possible from published lists 
such as the Dolch and Thorndike word lists. 


Experimental Method 
The objectives of this method were: 
A. To develop a positive attitude toward 
language. 
B. To create a felt need for learning to 
spell. 


No spelling periods were scheduled. No 
set lists were provided nor were any spelling 
text books used. Spelling was not considered as 
an end, but as a means to more articulate self- 
expression. Learning to spell a word and using 
the word learned were functions of the expres- 
sive need of the child at the moment. 


The creative writing program was re-em- 
phasized. Its primary objective was self-expres- 
sion. The spelling involved was incidental to 
the written expression. None of the words 
which individuals found in the dictionary and 
used was introduced to the class group unless 
such words arose out of the group activity 
which was being pursued at the moment. The 
creative writing aspect of the program was in- 
dividual and differentiated. 


Words which were drawn from social 
studies activities were in many instances treated 
as part of the group language program, being 
introduced to the class as new words to be used 
and learned. These words were used within the 
situations in which they presented themselves. 
They were then discussed, analyzed, and added 
to the group word list. ° 
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The spelling list for each pupil, therefore, 
was composed of the group word list and his 
own individual word list. He was not required 
to learn to spell the words on his individual 
list, (arising from the creative writing pro- 
gram) nor was he tested on these words. Each 
pupil learned to spell the words on the group 
list (arising from the social studies activities) , 
and was tested on them as a part of the evalua- 
tion of the social studies unit. 


The reading program remained essentially 
the same. The new spelling program provided, 
however, more fluidity to the entire language 
program, hence emphasis was more at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher than it had been during 
the previous year. 


Under the new method spelling was not 
considered as a separate subject. It was con- 
sidered a part of the overall language program 
and in so being, was not dealt with as an end, 
but as a means to ends, primarily, creative ex- 
pression. 


The basic differences between the two pro- 
grams were: 
Formal Method 
. Workbooks used. 
. Published spelling lists used. 
. Daily spelling periods. 
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. Much time spent on spelling as an activity, 
(20 to 30 minutes per day). 

5. Daily spelling lesson plans. 

. Weekly spelling tests. 

7. Emphasis on the number of words studied 
and learned. 

. Some creative writing. 


> 


CO 


Experimental Method 
1. No workbooks used. 
2. Words for spelling came from children’s 
experiences. 
3. Individual spelling study time. 
. About one half the former time spent on 
spelling as an activity. 
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5. No daily spelling lesson plans used. 

6. Tests only at the end of the social studies 
unit. 

7. Emphasis on attitude toward language. 


8. Much emphasis on creative writing. 


Description of Groups 
Control: The control group consisted of the 
seventy-nine boys in grades four and five during 
the 1948-1949 school year. For instructional 
purposes these pupils were organized 
groups of approximately twenty. 


into 


Experimental: The experimental group con- 
sisted of the seventy-three boys in grades four 
and five during the 1949-1950 school year. The 
fifth grade of the experimental group was the 
fourth grade of the control group of the pre- 
vious year. For instructional purposes these 
pupils were organized into groups of approxi- 
mately twenty. 


The control and experimental groups were 
equated on the basis of I. Q. as scored on Kuhl- 
man—Anderson group intelligence tests. 


Control Group 





I. Q. 
Q 126 
Median 115 
Q’ 106 
Range 90 - 139 


Experimental Group 


1 Q. 
Q 126 
Median 115 
Q' 104 
Range 85 - 142 
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The groups were also equated on the basis 
of general academic achievement as measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Test. 


Median Total Scores 


Control Experimental 
Grade Four 52.5 50.0 
Grade Five 62.0 60.7 





Mean Total Scores 


Control Experimental 
Grade Five 49.5 49.0 
Grade Four 58.6 58.1 


The teachers were the same during both 
years of the experiment with the exception of 
one fourth grade teacher who joined the staff 
in January of the experimental year, (1949- 
1950). He was given careful orientation which 
enabled him to continue the experimental pro- 
gram with apparent success. 


Results 
There was no significant difference between 
the median spelling scores of the control and 
experimental groups, (see Table I). 


There was no significant difference between 
the mean spelling scores of the control and ex- 
perimental groups, (see Table I). 


There was no significant difference between 
the spelling scores of the control and experi- 
mental groups falling at Q*, (see Table I). 


There was no significant difference between 
the spelling scores of the control and experi- 
mental groups falling at Q', (see Table I). 


The better readers gained four times as 
much as the poorer readers through the experi- 
mental method. The average spelling gain of 
the upper quarter of the fifth grade (ranked by 
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their averaged scores on Paragraph Compre- 
| hension and Vocabulary on the Stanford 

Achievement Test), through the experimental 

method, was almost three times the average 

spelling gain made by the lowest quarter of the 
class (ranked in the same manner). (see Tables 
. II and IV. 


. The attitude of the pupils toward spelling, 
as defined by the teachers, was much better 
under the experimental method than under the 
formal method. 


- The attitude of the pupils toward the entire 


perimental method than under the formal 
method. 


Summary 

The formal and experimental methods of 
teaching spelling were productive of the same 
average scores except that the better readers 
showed more growth in spelling through the 
experimental method than did the poorer read- 
ers. The experimental method, however, was 
productive of added outcomes through the de- 
velopment of positive attitudes toward the lan- 
guage area and through the creation of a felt 








l 
r language area was much better under the ex- _ need for learning to spell. 
» TABLE I 
. Spelling Scores of the Control and Experimental Groups* 
of Control Experimental 
ff | GRADE IV Group Group 
: Median Spelling Scores 43.0 
O- Mean Spelling Scores 43.2 43.8 
Spelling Scores at Q’ 48.0 
Spelling Scores at Q' 38.0 
en 
od | ad 
: 
Control Experimental 
—— GRADE V Group Group 
ex- Median Spelling Scores 54.5 
Mean Spelling Scores 53.5 
on tl 
*ri- t Spelling Scores at Q* 63.0 
' Spelling Sctores at Q* 44.0 44.0 





*) a. eee 





*Scores above are standard scores as derived from the use of two forms of the Stanford 
Achievement Test. (For description see text above.) 
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TABLE Il 
GROWTH IN SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT OF HIGHEST QUARTILE OF 
EXPERIMENTAL METHOD. 


Average Reading | Spelling Grade 


Spelling Grade | Gain through In- 
Grade Equivalent} Equivalent 1949 | Equivalent 1950 | formal Teaching 
| | One year Period 


Reading 

G. R. 9.7 78 10.9 

B. B. 9.6 5.2 7.8 

J. P. 9.5 6.8 9.3 
—— a 59 














Average spelling gain of highest quartile of fifth grade group in average reading through 
informal method of teaching spelling: 


Lowest Quartile 
of Fifth Grade 


Reading 
B. M. 
M. P. 
R. M. 
B. H. 
ae 
5. *Bs 
.j - 
B. W. 


Average spelling gain of lowest quartile of fifth grade group in average reading through 


informal method of teaching spelling: 








5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.3 
5.3 
5.1 
48 


2.15 academic year. 


TABLE III 
GROWTH IN SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT OF LOWEST QUARTILE OF 
FIFTH GRADE THROUGH INFORMAL 


Average Reading | Spelling Grade 
Group in Average | Grade Equivalent | 


3.8 
3.8 
3.9 








.77 academic year. 
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METHOD. 


Spelling Grade | Gain through In- 
| formal Teaching 
| One year Period 


49 +1.1 
| 4.4 + 6 
44 


4 


Equivalent 1949 | Equivalent 1950 


4.1 

4.4 
4.0 
4.6 
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Areas of Research Interest in the Language A\rts 


FOREWORD 


NiLA BANTON SMITH' 


With new currents of educational thought, 
new research needs emerge. Flashes of intuition, 
fresh insights, growing convictions lead us to 
initiate new practices, to arrange new environ- 
ments, to prepare new materials. Research must 
precede, accompany, or follow these changes 
in order that we may check hypotheses, evalu- 
ate practices, and sense the direction of modi- 
fications. 


The language arts field is of basic signifi- 
cance not only in learning but also in living. 
Language symbols furnish the medium which 
enables us to participate in the thought life of 
the world and also to make appropriate social 
adjustments. Since the use of language is so 
essential both to effective learning and to social 
living, it is small wonder that hundreds of 
studies have been conducted in this area during 
the last three or four decades. Hundreds more, 
however, are needed at the present time. Re- 
search needs in this field are so numerous, so 
pressing, and so varied that considerable accel- 
eration in rate, quantity, and quality of produc- 
tion is not only justified but demanded. 


It is thought that those interested in par- 
ticipating in research in this area may find 
some provocative ideas in a brief summary of 
strong currents of educational thinking which 
are shaping research needs at this time. A dis- 
cussion of some of these currents will be given 
below, and their broader implications will be 
pointed out, leaving the more specific problems 
for discussion in the sections that follow. For 
the sake of brevity these educational concerns 
which are so strongly influencing research at 
the present time will be called “Areas of Re- 
search Interest.” 


Continuity of Growth 
The day of recognizing the whole child 
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dawned before the day of recognizing the child’s 
whole life. All phases of growth are related to 
beginnings which take place before the child 
becomes associated with any one teacher, and 
with endings whick will be realized long after 
his association with her is terminated. Knowing 
the whole child should carry with it the im- 
plication of knowing the child’s whole life. 


The concept of growth as a continuous 
process extending throughout the life of an in- 
dividual, rather than one which can be pigeon- 
holed into separate grade levels, is one of the 
currents of educational thought which is cutting 
most deeply into school practices at the present 
time. 


Research has made its impact felt in de- 
veloping this concept, and the concept in turn 
has strongly influenced research. Insofar as the 
language arts are concerned, however, this in- 
teraction scarcely has been felt as yet. 


The majority of studies which have been 
conducted in the language arts area have had to 
do with segments of child life. Studies which 
embrace several years of growth would yield 
curves which would enable us to predict 
what will happen when. Seeing an entire pic- 
ture of child growth as it proceeds over a peri- 
od of years would be revealing in regard to 
times at which we might expect the most 
growth and consequently periods in which we 
would be safe in providing more intensive 
learning situations in different aspects of lan- 
guage development. These long-time views of 
child life would be helpful also in removing 
pressures and anxieties from expectations of 


‘School of Education, New York University. 
This is the first of a series of articles on needed 
research in the language arts. Dr. Smith is gen- 
eral editor of the series. 
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regular year by year increments of growth on 
the part of children in separate strands of the 
language arts. 


The uses to which the results of longitudinal 
studies may be put are so numerous and so sig- 
nificant that their importance cannot be over 
estimated. In the future this concept of con- 
tinuity of growth will, without a doubt, be 
one of the most influential factors in shaping 
investigations in this field. We particularly 
need more long-time studies of language devel- 
opment, of language needs, and of language 
uses. 


Interrelationships 

Another strong current of educational con- 
cern at the present time is directed toward a 
recognition of the interrelationships of lan- 
guage growth with other growth factors. 
Enough research has been done so far to in- 
dicate that language development is related, 
respectively, to physical development, to mental 
growth, to emotional maturation, to social ad- 
justment, and to experiential background. 
While a few studies have been completed, 
there is urgent need for many more investiga- 
tions which will throw into relief as yet un- 
known factors concerning relationships of lan- 
guage with these other fundamental aspects of 
child development. 


Some studies also have been conducted with 
results which indicate that there are interre- 
lationships among the various components of 
the language arts constellation itself—reading, 
spelling, oral and written composition, speech, 
and listening. While possibilities have been 
tapped in this area, a great deal remains to be 
done. We need to know which strands of the 
language arts develop best in conjunction with 
the others, and under what conditions. We need 
to know what skills are common to all of the 
language arts and which ones are different for 
certain ones. We need particularly to know 
whether those that are different develop best 
when they are pulled out for special attention 
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or when they are left embedded in the con- 
stellation. 


While differentiating studies in regard to 
separate strands of the language arts are needed 
as indicated above, there is also a very urgent 
need for studies of the child’s general language 
development. No doubt some significant rela- 
tionships are evading our recognition because 
the preponderance of studies in the past have 
been concerned with isolated strands rather 
than with constellations. 


This entire area of language relationships is 
a challenge to those interested in research. 


Group Dynamics 

The releasing of powerful forces through 
interaction of group thinking is another strong 
current of interest at the present time. Since 
group relationships imply the use of language 
media, this concern spotlights an area of re- 
search which calls for many new studies in 
language arts. 


What types of relationships between parent 
and child, between teacher and pupil, between 
pupil and pupil are conducive to language 
growth? What effect does the social climate of 
the classroom have upon language develop- 
ment? What effect does size of class have upon 
language growth? What are the effects of heter- 
ogeneous rather than homogeneous grouping 
upon language? What effect do different pat- 
terns of grouping within a classroom have upon 
language growth? What effect does approval 
or disapproval of the group have upon language 
expression? How does the child’s language 
abilities affect his status in the group? 


This is practically a pioneer field for re- 
search, and one of great importance. Un- 
doubtedly human relations and language func- 
tion will pair in many significant researches of 
the future. 


Social Change 
Society is in a state of rapid change. Indica- 
tions are that change in the future will be even 
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more rapid and more dynamic in generating 
powerful influences and in evolving increasing- 
ly complex patterns of living. 


These shifts in social forces and patterns 
call for changes in education. Just what pro- 
visions education should make for meeting de- 
partures from the past and innovations of the 
present and future is one of the gravest of the 
current concerns of school people. Regardless of 
what educational measures are provided to help 
youth and adults in adjusting to and improving 
the changing social order, we may be sure that 
language will have a fundamental role to play. 
For this reason the interest area of social change 
is replete with possibilities for research in the 
language arts field. 


Changes in the mass media of communita- 
tion, in themselves, are a challenging topic for 
investigators. To what extent is television mold- 
ing public opinion? The same question might 
be asked concerning each of these other com- 
munication agencies: Radio? Movies? News- 
papers? Magazines? Books? How can we 
develop more discriminating tastes for the 
better types of content which each of these 
agencies has to offer? How can we develop 
critical thinking in regard to the offerings of 
each of these different agencies? How can we 
increase sensitiveness to propaganda and slants 
in the content of television, radio and movie 
programs, and in printed materials? What kinds 
of material and what types of presentations 
would best serve each of these agencies in pro- 
moting better understandings among people— 
our own and those of other countries? What is 
the relative effectiveness of television, radio, 
movies, and books for instructional purposes? 
What kinds of instruction might each serve 
best? What types of individuals might profit 
most as a result of instruction provided by the 
use of a certain one of these media, or a certain 
combination of them? These and many similar 
problems in regard to mass language media 
await further study. 
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The separate strands of the language arts 
should be re-examined in terms of social change. 
Which strands will be most prominent in the 
future? What skills will be most needed in 
these prominent strands? What can schools do 
to prepare for greater emphasis which certain 
skills will receive in the changing order? What 
is the effect of television on the development 
of vocabulary? Reading? Language expression? 
Listening? What is the effect of radio or movies 
on each of these language arts strands? 


The effect of social change on interests 
offers many leads to investigators. How do 
different aspects of social change affect the 
reading interests of adults? Of children? How 
does social change affect the listening prefer- 
ences of adults? Of children? How can we best 
utilize the more worthy interests brought about 
by social change? How can we guide undesir- 
able interests springing up from changing 
media of communication? 

Problems needing investigation in this in- 
terest area are legion. A few very significant 
studies have been conducted in regard to the 
language arts and social change. In general we 
might say, however, that the great wealth of 
possibilities in this field remains to be explored. 


Environmental Influences 

The need for providing a rich, stimulating, 
permissive school environment is one of the 
most popular topics of discussion in current 
educational forums and periodicals. While real- 
ization in many situations falls far short of the 
ideal, the principle seems to have general ac- 
ceptance and enthusiastic support. 


Several studies already have been made to 
ascertain effects of various environmental fac- 
tors upon vocabulary, quantity and quality of 
oral expression, and reading ability. Relation- 
ships have been explored between these strands 
of the language arts and such factors as: socio- 
economic status; richness of experience; age of 
associates; specific types of situations; and bi- 
lingualism in the home. The great preponder- 
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ance of such sudies, however, have been con- 
ducted with pre-school or beginning school 
children. We need many more studies of these 
types with individuals at all levels, and extend- 
ing over longer periods of time. We need not 
only to know what and how environmental 
factors affect language at a given stage, but we 
need also to know at what stages certain factors 
are most potent. 


From the teaching standpoint we need to 
know a great deal more about the effect of 
various factors in the school environment it- 
self, upon language development as a whole, 
and upon its separate strands. Which of the ex- 
periences, possible for schools to provide, are 
most conducive to language growth? What 
are the relative effects of a rich reading en- 
vironment versus a meager reading environ- 
ment upon reading ability? Upon vocabulary? 
Upon composition? What is the effect of pro- 
viding abundant and varied media for use in 
creative self-expression (in art, construction, 
music and rhythm—separately or together) up- 
on creative language expression? What is the 
effect of providing many different levels of ex- 
periences and materials for any one group 
versus the provision of experiences and mater- 
ials clustered more or less about some particular 
level? What effect does the teacher's own lan- 
guage ability and language interests have upon 
children’s language development? Does the pro- 
vision and use of visual aids contribute to lan- 
guage growth? If so, which strands of the lan- 
guage arts benefit the most and under what con- 
ditions? 

These are but a few illustrations of general 
problems relative to school environment and 
language development. Hosts of others await 
study, exploration and experimentation. 


Developmental Sequences 

The child psychologists have been making 
studies in regard to developmental cycles in 
child growth for some time, and they have been 
calling out attention particularly to the signifi- 
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cance of physical growth cycles. In skill devel- 
opment areas, however, we as teachers set up 
empirical sequences and abide by these se- 
quences unquestioningly even though we have 
no evidence that these accepted sequences are 
the best ones. 

We need especially to find out more about 
developmental sequences in the language arts 
field. Is this the right sequence for beginning 
reading: observation and experience with much 
verbalization; then naming of pictorial symbols; 
then reading word symbols in experience 
charts? Is this the right sequence for language 
expression: much oral communication; then 
written communication without attention to 
formalities; then gradually giving consideration 
to spelling and grammar? Is this the right 
sequence for learning to write: poster painting 
with large sheets of paper and brushes; then 
black-board writing; then writing on large 
pieces of paper with wide spaces, using pencils 
having soft-leads and sizable circumferences; 
then writing with regular-size pencils on paper 
with increasingly narrower spaces? 

Some sequences such as those mentioned 
above seem to be sensible. Others which are in 
use seem questionable in terms of our com- 
bined knowledge of child development and skill 
development. This whole matter of sequential 
patterns should undergo a thorough probing, 
out of which existing practices may be eval- 
uated and new patterns evolved. 


Conclusion 

In the above discussion of “Areas of Re- 
search Interest,” the writer has attempted to 
highlight strong currents of educational thought 
at the present time, and to point out broad im- 
plications of these currents for needed research 
in the language arts field. 

The ensuing articles in this series reflect 
these “Areas of Research Interest,’ also. These 
sections, however, deal with specific problems 
in regard to some of the separate strands of the 


language arts. Dr. Lou LaBrant and collabora- 
(Oontinued on Page 50) 
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Needed Research in Language Expression 
Lov LABRANT* 


FRED MARCUS?’ 
ERWIN R. STEINBERG*® 


The use of language in written composition 
involves not only the putting of words into 
sentences and the arrangements of those sen- 
tences, but the acquisition and selection of ap- 
propriate words and some understanding of 
more than their literal meaning. Consequently 
the problems of composition include vocabulary 
study and growth, and consideration of seman- 
tic understandings as well. 


Even a casual examination of the research 
which has been done in the field of teaching 
writing or (conversely) of learning how to 
write, reveals the inadequacy of our present 
knowledge and understanding. A large pro- 
portion of the studies on composition have 
dealt with the occurrence and correction of 
errors in punctuation and usage, but only a 
small body of work on the deeper and more 
difficult problems exists. We have some litera- 
ture on the selection of theme topics, but in 
general these are suface listings only. For ex- 
ample, such commonly listed topics as pets, 
games, or trips are probably symptomatic of 
deep interests or questions such as a yearning 
for something to love, a satisfaction in group 
activity, or desire to escape present difficulties. 
Interpretation and probing of expressed inter- 
ests is still to be made. The literature on as- 
sociation and projective techniques is related 
to testing and personality study and not to the 
stimulation of writing. 


The problems suggested in the following 
paragraphs cannot cover the field of composi- 
tion and language growth, but are presented as 
suggestive, to serve as stimuli to anyone in- 


} terested in the field of investigation. The sug- 


gestions may also indicate to some teachers the 
fact that we are teaching a highly complex and 
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important form of behavior without as yet 
knowing, in many cases, whether our methods 
are or are not in line with normal growth or 
whether or not our teaching is conducive to 
mental health. 


Vocabulary Growth and Use 

Most vocabulary studies to date have had to 
do with the size of vocabulary at various age 
levels, or with attempts to find what words are 
common to the vocabularies of children at 
given grade levels. We need in addition studies 
which will throw light on language growth in 
terms of experience, use, and understanding. 
The following are suggestive only: 


1. If the findings of Mary Katherine 
Smith* and others even approximate the truth, 
what are the probable common elements? From, 
for example, 16,000 words used by each of two 
given youngsters, which ones are common? 
What determines the diversity? 


2. Studies of words used in school com- 
positions and of words known by school pupils 
point to a large unused vocabulary for the in- 
dividual child. How are the related experiences 
to be tapped, or are they of no importance to 
the progress of writing? 


3. What effect does the limitation of 


‘School of Education, New York University. 
Crescent School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


This is the second in a series on Needed 
Research in the Language Arts. Next month 
Dr. William S. Gray will discuss Needed Re- 
search in Reading. 

“Mary Katherine Smith,’ Measurement of the 
size of General English Vocabulary through 
the Elementary Grades and High School,” Gen- 
eral Psychology Monograph XXIV (August- 
November, 1941), (Second Half), 311-345. 
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words in the preparation of school texts have 
upon the expression of the pupil through 
writing? To illustrate, does the fourth grade 
child tend to limit his writing to the words he 
has found in his textbooks? 


4. How do the vocabularies of told stories 
differ from the vocabularies in written com- 
positions? Would an increase in oral composi- 
tion, free as it is from spelling problems, 
eventually affect the range of expression in 
writing? 

5. How long does it take the average child 
in second, third...eighth grade to copy with 
moderate accuracy one hundred words, two hun- 
dred, three, etc? In the light of such physical 
limitations, how long a story or other com- 
position can he write in an hour, discounting 
time for selection and organization of ideas? 
What is the effect on style, fluency, and artistic 
quality when a part of his composition is 
dictated or written on a typewriter? There is 
some evidence (based on only a few studies) 
that typewriting greatly increases the quantity 
of composition after the fourth grade. The 
whole area of the relation of ideas to physical 
limitations in recording has been scarcely 
touched. Present recording devices open a large 
field for research. Possibilities of combining 
writing and tape or wire recording have not 
been explored. 


6. What is the relation of fragments of 
sentences to (a) such physical problems as are 
suggested in the preceding paragraph, (b) to 
lack of understanding of the matter to be dis- 
cussed, or (c) to lack of interest in the writing? 
A few informal experiments with writing 
which is on pupil-chosen topics, undertaken 
with understanding of the subject and with en- 
thusiasm, indicate more ability to write com- 
plete statements than our present literature on 
teaching would imply. Stated conversely, there 


is some evidence that many fragmentary sen- 
tences result from incomplete understanding of 
what is being talked about, or from poor 





motivation. The problem should be explored 
carefully and with sufficiently large groups to 
offer some conclusive evidence. 


7. What is the effect on word-choice and 
clarity, of first-hand experience such as is pro- 
vided by trips, work in shops and art rooms, 
gardening, care of pets, etc.? Anderson’ found 
that college students wrote with a better style 
and organization as the story approached their 
real experience. Similar studies need to be 
carried on at other levels. 

8. What is the effect of wide reading on 
use of words in composition? The statement is 
frequently made that reading develops vocabu- 
lary of themes. 


9. What is the effect of emphasis on 
spelling upon fluency in writing? 

10. What is the relation between word- 
selection (discrimination in selection) and ex- 
pert knowledge in a field? Does the student 
who writes vaguely on one topic show a differ- 
ent discrimination when dealing with some- 
thing about which he is concerned and in- 


formed? 


ll. Is there a distortion of an idea in 
putting it into words (specifically into Eng- 
lish)? We have often said that writing is a 
method of clarifying an idea. Under what cir- 
cumstances is this likely to be untrue? Whorf, 
Malinowsky, and Korzybski have opened up 
this area, but much is to be done. Studies need 
to be made, for example, of how. concepts of 
time, space, causality, subordination, and co- 
ordination, as they occur in the pattern of the 
English language, structure thinking. 


A difficult related problem is that of keep- 
ing the idea flexible (pre-verbal?) while writ- 
ing is going on. This follows directly from the 


"Edward L. Anderson, A Study of Short Stories 
Written by Students in College Composition 
Classes to Determine Relationships between 
the Prior Experiences of the Students and Thew 
Treatment of Setting and Character. Unpub- 
lished Doctoral Dissertation, New York Uni- 
versity, 1950. 
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problem of the previous paragraph. In cases 
where language distorts thought, can students 
learn how to keep their ideas pre-verbal while 
they are being formed? Here is a difficult prob- 
lem for investigation, probably with advanced 
students. 


12. What is the relation between the stu- 
dent's vocabulary, idiom, and locutions and the 
instructor's? The small child must learn vocab- 
ulary and structure from his family. Such learn- 
ing is rapid and effective. One college teacher, 
for example, reports that often he can rec- 
ognize another instructor's speaking personality 
in the writing of that instructor's students. This 
problem is, of course related to a study of the 
effect of reading upon the style of the young 
writer, even in those cases where no conscious 
effort to imitate is involved. 


13. Do individuals have “linguistic pro- 
files"? Baker's® study provides the possibility 
for many studies. Is it possible that to dis- 
courage specific linguistic habits in certain in- 
dividuals is as dangerous as to make those who 
are left-handed write with the right hand? 


Suggested also by the work of Baker are 
studies dealing with repetition, and studies of 
long-term word analyses, such as he developed, 
for individual students whose work may be 
available over several years. 


Sentence Structure 

Despite much discussion about the improve- 
ment of structure, and an enormous quantity of 
exercises On grammar, we still do not have a 
clear picture of the role of growth in the de- 
velopment of structure patterns. The steps by 
which the infant moves from the one-word, 
two-word, and finally the simple verb-subject 
clause to the complicated structure he can use 
later are only slightly known. Less than a dozen 
published studies to date attempt to picture 
changing structure beyond the third year of 


“Sidney I. Baker, “The Pattern of Language,” 
Journal of General Psychology, XXXII (Jan- 
uary, 1950), 25-66. 


life, and existing studies are general and based 
on small samplings. Obviously one would not 
attempt to teach a child of fifteen months to 
use a full sentence if he were talking in one- 
word sentences. We have many questions to 
answer for the older individual, as for example: 


1. To what extent, if any, is the “and,” the 
comma-splice, or the run-on sentence indicative 
of the child’s interpretation of what he really 
sees Or understands? 


2. To what extent, if any, is the frequent 
use of “and” to join sentences or clauses a step 
between the use of a series of simple sentences 
(relationships not expressed at all) and the 
complex sentence (relationships seen as invol- 
ving subordination)? Piaget’s work, which 
opened this problem twenty-five years ago has 
not had adequate follow-up. 


3. What is the current pattern of adult sub- 
ordination as it appears in our better edited 
magazines? Does it differ from writer to 
writer? From subject to subject? What pat- 
terns do various writers of distinction use? 
Are these consistent from page to page? 


4. In the free writing at the various age 
levels, is there any uniformity in the use of 
tenses? At what age, for example, may we ex- 
pect to hear the perfect tenses? What needs for 
more than simple past, present, and future are 
evidenced in the written work of children at 
various age levels? 


Similarly, what are the tense problems 
found in the writing of high school and college 
students? (Note that “problems” is not a syno- 
nym for “error” in this case.) 


5. In what constructions do students of var- 
ious age or grade levels use relative pronouns? 
What problems of word-order are indicated? 


Semantic Problems 
Composition is, of course, far more than the 
preparation of properly constructed sentences 
and the use of carefully selected words. We fre- 
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quently claim that written composition is a 
means by which thought is disciplined. Needed 
research would indicate at what age levels and 
by what means the following skills might be 
developed: 


1. The ability to recognize that the word 
is not the physical object it describes. 


2. The ability to recognize that a single 
member of a species or group is not 
identical with any other member of that 
species. 


Wo 


. The ability to distinguish between facts 
and judgments. 


4. The ability to recognize “slanting” of 
written material through the use of 
emotionally charged language. 


5. The ability to recognize that the con- 
notations attached to-a particular word 
are dependent upon the individual's 
previous experiences with that term. 


6. The ability to recognize shifts of mean- 
ing when they occur. 


7. The ability to recognize abstractions 
which fail to communicate completely. 


8. The ability to recognize that there are 
varying levels of abstraction. 


9. The ability to recognize that contexts 
determine meanings and shades of 
meanings. 

10. The ability to arrive at conclusions 
based upon specific data. 


11. The ability to organize data into pre- 
scribed patterns or forms of written 
communication. 


12. The ability to shift judgments when the 
introduction of new data makes such 
shifts feasible. 


13. The ability to recognize the fallibility 
of the over-simplified, two-valued ori- 
entation, utilizing either-or alternatives. 
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We need also research to discover to what 
extent writing skills and attitudes are general 
qualities of an individual’s style. A writer may 
excel in style of writing fiction and be a poor 
writer of biography. To what extent are the 
semantic skills just listed limited to specific 
types of writing and specific fields of thought? 
For example, such a problem as the following 
might be examined: 


Given a course presenting one of the skills 
just listed, and taught with immediate 
success (i.e. success within the class 
limits), does the technique of analysis 
carry over into work done in concurrent 
science or social science courses? ) 


Further research lies in the field of measure- 
ment. We need to have devised tests to measure 
semantic values, and other aspects of critical 
thinking. To date much of such experimenta- 
tion has been done by others than teachers of 
language. We need, also, the preparation of 
material illustrative of sound thinking at var- 
ious levels of growth. 


Conclusion 

It is evident from the brief statement above 
that many problems dealing with written ex- 
pression require a considerable knowledge of 
biology and psychology. This is not strange 
when we consider that language is the chief 
human means for communication, and that 
spoken language on which the written depends 
involves the whole physical system. Language 
can produce emotional effects which change 
body temperature, blood content, and rate of 
heart beat. Spoken language uses a congeries 
of muscles, nerves, and blood vessels, and writ- 
ing calls for eye-hand coordinations of a high 
order, regulated by the mechanisms of speech. 
When in addition we remember that language 
Organizes and structures thought, it is small 
wonder that today we have a slight beginning 
only in the field of research in writing. 
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Edited by RAOUL R. HAAs' 


“Look and Listen” is pleased to feature this 
month the annotated program listings of the 
Federal Radio Education Commission. By spe- 
cial arrangement with the Commission, this 
feature is published annually and is appearing 
in these pages for the third consecutive year. 

Prepared by Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick,’ 
'Mr. Haas is Director, the North Side Branch, 
Chicago Teachers College. 


*Mrs. Broderick is Radio Education Specialist, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion. 


the listing contains recommended programs for 
the junior and senior high school and adult 
levels. These are indicated in parentheses fol- 
lowing the title of the program. 


Users of the list will need to consult re- 
gional papers for local times since the programs, 
generally, are shown in EST. Finally, it will be 
desirable to supplement the list with local 
broadcasts of news reports and analyses to in- 
sure a well-rounded listening program. 


FREC PROGRAM LISTING SERVICE 
SUNDAY 


WE REMEMBER (J-S-A) 
9:00 — 9:30 a. m. NBC 


Musical and inspirational, featuring Richard Maxwell and guests. 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10:30 — 11:00 a. m. NBC 


Discussion of current controversial issues with various points of views presented by guest 


speakers. Theodore Granik is moderator. 


THE U. N. IS MY BEAT (S-A) 
11:30 — 11:45 a. m. NBC 


Clark M. Eichelberger, Director of the American Association for the United Nations, dis- 
cusses with guests happenings of the wee at the U. N. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS (J-S-A) 
11:45 — 12:00 a. m. NBC 


Excerpt from a popular children’s book, narrated by Jack Lester. A panel of school children 
discuss the story with the author at the close of the program. The moderator is Mrs. Ruth 


Marshaw. 


NORTHWESTERN REVIEWING STAND (S-A) 
11:30 — 12:00 a. m. MBS 
Broadcast in cooperation with Northwestern University, this is a panel discussion on ques- 
tions of national interest and significance, which offers authoritative opinions on eco- 
nomic, political and social problems, the arts, the sciences and other educational subjects. The 
panel consists of from three to five participants. 
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INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
11:35 — 12:00 a. m. CBS 
Distinguished scholars, authors, and critics meet informally to discuss the outstanding 
classics of world literature. Lyman Bryson is chairman. 
AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 
12:00 — 12:30 p. m. NBC 
Discussions of currently important problems of labor, agriculture, and industry. Presented 
alternately in cooperation with AFL, CIO, American Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Grange, and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


MUTUAL'S COLLEGE CHORAL SERIES (J-S-A) 
12:00 — 12:30 p. m. MBS 
Outstanding college and university groups have been scheduled for this popular choral 
series which is designed to highlight the varied types of songs, ranging from religious and 
classical melodies to folk songs and modern jazz, which today comprise the musical cur- 
ricula in the American schools. 
PEOPLE'S PLATFORM (S-A) 
12:00 — 12:30 p. m. CBS 
Provocative issues of the day informally debated by two or more speakers who stress their 
opposing views, but seek also a common meeting ground. 


PIANO PLAYHOUSE (J-S-A) 
12:30 — 12:45 p. m. ABC 
This program features solos, duets, and improvisations by outstanding pianists in both jazz 
and classical music. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30 — 2:00 p. m. NBC 
Discussions of current national and international affairs by persons prominent in govern- 
ment, industry, science and education. 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY (S-A) 
2.30 — 4: p. m. CBS : 
America’s oldest symphony orchestra in its 22nd consecutive season of concerts from Car- 
negie Hall. 


CONCERT OF EUROPE (J-S-A) 
2:30 — 3:00 p. m. ABC 
A program featuring outstanding orchestras of the Marshall Plan countries. The programs 
are recorded in Europe in cooperation with the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


REPORT FROM THE PENTAGON (S-A) 
2:45 — 3:00 p. m. MBS 
The series of programs features interviews with Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps 
personalities with important stories to tell, who have just reported in to the Pentagon 
from their posts abroad. The series also features interviews with little-known personalities 
in the Pentagon who have important jobs in keeping with the Nation's defense effort. Les 
Higbie, MBS Commentator who regularly covers Department of Defense activities for 
Mutual listeners, conducts the series. 
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THE AIR FORCE HOUR (J-S-A) 
3:30 — 4:00 p. m. MBS 
The Official Air Force Concert Orchestra, singing Sergeants and soloist Sgt. Glenn Darwin, 
under the direction of Col. George F. Howard, broadcast the only all-GI program now on 
a national network. 


BANDSTAND, U. S. A. (J-S-A) 
3:00 — 3:30 p. m. MBS 
This program is presented in cooperation with the United States Treasury Department. It 
features a different name band each week. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 
5:30 — 6:00 p. m. ABC 
New Testament stories dramatized under the supervision of Fulton Oursler, internationally 
known writer and senior editor of Reader’s Digest. 


THE ENCHANTED HOUR (J-S-A) 
8:30 — 9:00 p. m. MBS 
The Enchanted Hour, a semi-classical program comprising excerpts from popular operas 
and operettas, stars Nancy Carr. The 35-piece orchestra is under the direction of Henry 
Weber, Mutual’s Division Music Director. 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 
8:30 — 9:30 p. m. NBC 
Adaptations of notable stage successes with leading stage and film stars in the major roles. 
Produced by Theatre Guild. 


SYLVAN LEVIN OPERA CONCERT (S-A) 
9:00 — 9:30 p. m. MBS 
Guest opera stars of the Metropolitan and New York City Opera Associations appear 
weekly in this specially prepared program of classical music, under the direction of Sylan 
Levin, Mutual's musical director. 


THIS IS EUROPE (S-A) 
9:30 — 10:00 p. m. MBS 
Each week this program presents the story and music of a different European nation. It is 
designed to give something of the atmosphere of Europe and at the same time how Mar- 
shall plan nations are recovering. Leading musical artists of each country appear together 
with a large orchestra to showcase the music of their people. 


OKLAHOMA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
10:00 — 11:00 p. m. MBS 
The Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra is heard in a series of 20 hour-long Sunday evening 
concerts over the coast-to-coast Mutual network, directed by Guy Fraser Harrison. Standard 
repertoire is to be featured but each broadcast will be marked by the presentation of an 
American score either currently recognized as a classic or deemed to become one by Mr. 
Harrison. The programs, as in the past, will be rebroadcast by the Trans-Canada Network 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, with the Armed Forces Radio Services also 
beaming the concerts to all troops and naval personnel. 
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NEGRO COLLEGE CHOIRS (S-A) 
10:30 — 11:00 p. m. ABC 


A program of choral music, both sacred and secular, featuring the choirs of member colleges 
of the United Negro College Fund. 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


YOU AND THE WORLD (S-A) 
6:15 — 6:30 p. m. CBS 
A series of five informal conversations each week on a topic of current interest. Dwight 
Cooke presides. 


ere 


MUTUAL NEWSREEL (J-S-A) 
7:45 — 8:00 p. m. MBS 


A swift-moving panorama of the day's news, drama, humor, and controversy told by the 
people who are making news and from where it happens. 


U. N. HIGHLIGHTS (J-S-A) 
11:15 — 11:30 p. m. MBS 
Because of the tremendous public interest in Far Eastern developments as reflected by the 
activities of the United Nations, this program is offered in cooperation with the United 
Nations direct from Lake Success. Each program features the highlights of that day’s United 
Nations Assembly discussion including portions of the actual proceedings from the floor. 


MONDAY 
THE RAILROAD HOUR (J-S-A) 
8:00 — 8:30 p. m. NBC 
Adaptations of operettas and unusual comedies with Gordon MacRae and guests. 


VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 
8:30 — 9:00 p. m. NBC 
Orchestra directed by Howard Barlow and guest soloists. 


THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) | 
9:00 — 9:30 p. m. NBC 
The world’s greatest musical artists are soloists with symphony orchestra conducted by 
Donald Voorhees. 


UNITED OR NOT! (S-A) 
9:00 — 9:30 p. m. ABC | 
Interviews with prominent U. N. representatives by members of the U. N. Correspondents 
Association. 


CITIES SERVICE BAND OF AMERICA (J-S-A) . 
9:30 — 10:00 p. m. NBC i 
A 48-piece band and male quartet conducted by Paul Lavalle. 
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WAR FRONT — HOME FRONT (S-A) 
9:30 — 10:00 p. m. MBS 
This program permits listeners to eavesdrop as top-flight Mutual correspondents in the 
United States chat informally with front-line war correspondents at General Ridgeway’s 
Headquarters in Tokyo with Everett Holles as moderator. Technical arrangements for the 
series are so complete, that at times, more than 25,000 miles of land-lines and short wave 
channels have been utilized for a single program— in order to link together the speakers in 
the various cities involved. 


BANDS FOR BONDS (J-S-A) 
10:30 — 11.00 p. m. MBS 
A different popular orchestra each week entertains in order to promote Savings Bonds sales. 
Broadcast is in cooperation with the U. S. Treasury Department. 


TUESDAY 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8:00 — 8:30 p. m. NBC 
Dramatized stories of famous and little-known people who have helped to make America 
great. Sponsored by the Dupont Company. 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR (S-A) 
9:00 — 9:45 p. m. ABC 
Radio’s sounding board for discussion of the social, political, and economic issues uppermost 
in the minds of the American people. Outstanding authorities in the field under discussion 
are chosen to speak on these broadcasts. George V. Denny, Jr., President of Town Hall, Inc., 
is moderator. 


TIME FOR DEFENSE (S-A) 
10:30 — 11:30 p. m. ABC 
Presented in cooperation with the Defense Department. Consists of recordings of actual 
combat in Korea and interviews with prominent Navy, Air Force and Army figures in the 
news. 


CAPITOL CLOAK ROOM (J-S-A) 
10:30 — 11:00 p. m. CBS 
An informal interview with a member of Congress by three CBS newsmen on an important 
issue before Congress. 


COLUMBIA WORKSHOP (S-A) — Beginning December 11th. 
10:30 — 11:00 p. m. CBS 


WEDNESDAY 


| THE HALLS OF IVY (J-S-A) 


8:00 — 8:30 p. m. NBC 
Dramatizations of liberal and humanitarian philosophy, co-starring Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Coleman. 
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FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
9:30 — 10:00 p. m. MBS 
Social and spiritual problems form the basis for the plots of this dramatic series, developed 


through the cooperation of leading actors, writers, directors and executives of the motion pic- 
ture and radio industries. 


MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 
9:30 — 10:00 p. m. ABC 
This unusual dramatic program stars Edward Arnold and is based on the interesting human 
incidents which occurred in the lives of the Presidents. Identifications of the President 
around whose life the story is woven is not revealed until the end of the program. 


THURSDAY 
CALIFORNIA CARAVAN (J-S-A) 
8:00 — 8:30 p. m. MBS 
Authentic, yet little-known facts, humorous stories and action-packed incidents culled from 
the records, books and other factual material gathered and edited by a staff of researchers, 
form the basis for this program series about the colorful history of the Pioneer West. 


ROD AND GUN CLUB OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 
8:30 — 8:55 p. m. MBS 


A panel discussion in question and answer form by leading amateur and professional sports 
figures, with emphasis on hunting and fishing. The programs originate once or twice a 
month from on-the-spot fishing and hunting paradises, such as Canada, the Bahamas, Ber- 


mude, and Florida, where local sportsmen and guides’ participation is tape recorded for 
later broadcast. 


FATHER KNOWS BEST (J-S-A) 
8:30 — 9:00 p. m. NBC 


An average American family whose troubles and triumphs are characteristic of most lives. 
HALLMARK PLAYHOUSE (J-S-A) 
9:30 — 10:00 p. m. CBS 
Weekly dramatizations of well-known books or short stories. 
REPORTER'S ROUND-UP (J-S-A) 
9:30 — 10:00 p. m. MBS 


Presenting a group of radio and newspaper reporters in interviews with the newsmaker of J 
the day. Personages in all fields from sports to politics are heard explaining their stand on ff 
top issues of our time. 


LIVING — 1951 (S-A) 
11:30 — 12:00 p. m. NBC 


Documentary series designed to set Americans thinking more about a wide range of cur- 
rently important problems and to arouse them to intelligent thinking. 
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FRIDAY 
ARMED FORCES REVIEW (S-A) 
9:00 — 9:30 p. m. MBS 

A new Department of Defense all-service radio feature. The many facets of enlisted life in 
the four major services—Air Force, Army, Marine Corps, Navy and their women’s auxil- 
iary organizations—are highlighted in the documentaries marking each “Armed Forces 
Review” broadcast, spot-lighting activities that are not common knowledge to the average 
citizen, with Defense Department tape-recording crews assigned to the task. 


WASHINGTON ON THE SPOT (S-A) 
10:30 — 10:45 p. m. NBC 


In cooperation with the various Government agencies this program features questions by 
top Officials of these agencies. 


PRO AND CON (S-A) 
10:45 — 11:00 p. m. NBC 


Government spokesmen and distinguished American leaders present their views. 


SATURDAY 





COFFEE IN WASHINGTON (J-S-A) 
9:00 — 9:30 a. m. NBC 
Features prominent Government officials being interviewed by Bill Herson of NBC Wash- 
ington staff. 


NO SCHOOL TODAY (J-S-A) 
9:00 — 11:00 a. m. ABC 
A big two-hour Saturday morning show for children, featuring Jon Arthur in the role of 


“Big Jon”, who acts as narrator and pal of his young friend “Sparky”. Sparky is a character 
created by a recording trick. The two talk, have fun, discuss problems, and listen to records. 


MIND YOUR MANNERS (J-S-A) 
10:00 — 10:30 a. m. NBC 


A discussion of teen-age problems by high school students with Allen Ludden as master 
of ceremonies. 


JUNIOR JUNCTION (J-S-A) 
11:00 — 11:30 a. m. ABC 
Each week an outstanding guest teen-ager who has achieved success in the business, artistic, 
or sports world, appears on JUNIOR JUNCTION, a program produced entirely by teen- 
agers. The format consists of music, comedy and interviews with young people in the 
audience on problems related to youth. Weekly auditions are held in Chicago High Schools 

for singers who appear as guests on the show. 


LET’S PRETEND (E) 
11:05 — 11:30 a. m. CBS 


Dramatic adaptions of fairy tales and original fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by 
Miss Mack. 


or of | 
1 on 
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AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30 — 1:00 p. m. ABC 
A program devoted to special phases of agriculture—livestock shows, state fairs, business 
reports, and meetings and discussion problems of land-grant colleges. Organizations such 
as 4-H Clubs and the National Grange are invited to participate. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture presents a five-minute feature on each broadcast. 


STH ARMY BAND (S-A) 
12:30 — 1:00 p. m. MBS 
Originating from Fort Sheridan, Illinois, the 100-piece 5th Army Band is presented under 
the direction of Chief Warrant Officer Leslie Y. Harkness. 


NAVY HOUR (J-S-A) 
1:00 — 1:30 p. m. ABC 
A concert by the U. S. Navy Band with occasional guest participation. 


NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (S-A) 
1:00 — 1:30 p. m. NBC 
Pick-ups from the U. S. Department of Agriculture—interviews, guest speakers and music. 
BANDS FOR BONDS (J-S-A) 
1:00 — 1:30 p. m. MBS 
A different popular orchestra each week entertains in order to promote Savings Bonds sales 
Broadcast is in cooperation with the U. S. Treasury Department. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA (J-S-A) — Beginning December Ist. 
2:00 p. m. to Conclusion. ABC 


A broadcast from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York City, featuring 7 


an Opera in its entirety with intermission commentary by famous musicians; an Opera Quiz 
directed at well-known figures in the musical world; and featuring program notes on the 
opera presented by Milton Cross. 


CARIBBEAN CROSSROADS (J-S-A) 
2:00 — 2:30 p. m. MBS 
Presents music of Latin America and the talent of Puerto Rico. Cesar Concepcion and his 
orchestra, Perin Vasquez and his trio, and different Puerto Rican stars are featured each 
week. 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE (S-A) 
3:15 — 3:30 p. m. CBS 
Presenting new discoveries in highly important fields of science, including cosmic rays, new 
metals and other areas, in graphic description. 


U. N. ON THE RECORD (S-A) 
6:15 — 6:30 p. m. CBS 


Featuring behind-the-scenes interviews with leading world figures who give official reports § 


on questions of paramount international importance affecting world peace, world health, and 


world welfare. 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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“Emotional Blocks in Reading,” by Worth 
J. Osburn, in the September Elementary School 
Journal, we found interesting and enlightening 
reading. Professor Osburn writes that emotional 
blocks to reading grow out of three groups of 
factors: the primary, which result from poor 
hearing or sight, lack of readiness, previous ill- 
ness, adverse home conditions, or speech de- 
fects; the secondary, which center in the “dis- 
turbance in the home that results from the in- 
ability of some of its members to succeed in 
their school work”; and the tertiary, which “are 
evidenced in the child’s reaction to the cruel 
situation in which he finds himself.” 


These blocks may be diagnosed by tests and 
interviews (including those with the parents), 
writes Prof. Osburn, by records, and by getting 
the child to reveal himself in speech and in 
writing. 

In treating these blocks teachers and clini- 
cians may use the “encasement method,” that is, 
wall off the block with success patterns. They 
may try the “cathartic method,” a form of non- 


) directive therapy, or they may use psychodrama, 


id his 
| each 


s, new 


: 
, 
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which employs features of both encasement and 
of catharsis. 


Since it is impossible to do this excellent 
article justice in this column, we again heartily 
recommend it to our readers. 


& 


Spelling Words, Lists A, B and C has re- 
cently been released by the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. The lists are accom- 
panied by a “Manual to Guide Experimenta- 
tion.” 


The lists and the manual were prepared to 
teach spelling in relation to the daily experi- 


ences and writing activities of pupils by syste- 
matic study of words to increase spelling power, 
and to facilitate children’s ability to write. List 
A is for younger children, List B is for the inter- 
mediates, and List C is for the upper elementary 


grades. 


We suggest that teachers interested in the 
lists and manual, which, incidentally, have been 
developed in the New York elementary schools 
and in a junior high school project, write to the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 


x 


English teachers may find of interest a new 
magazine called English Illustrated. This is a 
British magazine written to aid the poor reader 
of all grades, and the foreign reader, by pro- 
viding him with topical, illustrated material for 
supplementary reading. 


English Illustrated is written by British 
teachers and is used in primary, secondary, and 
correspondence schools in the United Kingdom, 
as well as in several of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, plus other places scattered over the globe. 


Teachers interested in experimenting with 
the magazine may write to the editorial office at 
Speedwell, Grosvenor Road, Godalming, Surrey, 
England. Yearly subscriptions (10 issues) cost 
the equivalent of $1.30. 


x 


To meet the demand for guidance materials 
that pupils in grades 6 to 9 can read for them- 
selves, Science Research Associates, educational 
publishers, has announced a new series of Jun- 
ior Life Adjustment Booklets. The booklets 


‘John Deere Junior High School, Moline, 
Illinois. 
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will deal with problems that many children 
face—such as getting along with brothers and 
sisters, improving health, becoming a better 
student, making friends, making use of leisure 
time, and looking ahead to high school. Each 
booklet will be written in a simple, easy-to-read 
style; many will include two-color illustrations. 


The publishers have released two booklets 
in this series. The first is Getting Along im 
School, by Bernice L. Neugarten and Paul J. 
Misner. It shows that getting along in school is 
not necessarily the same thing as being a 
straight “A” student. If boys and girls do the 
best they can...planning their time wisely, 
understanding the purpose of each assignment, 
and preparing for test in a relaxed manner in- 
stead of cramming at the last moment, then 
they are really getting ahead. Whether they are 
“A” students, “slow learners,’ or average stu- 
dents, most boys and girls can improve their 
study habits. Unfortunately, many of them don’t 
know how. This new booklet is written to help 
them get the most out of school. 


The second booklet in the series is Hou 
You Grow, by Bernice L. Neugarten. This book- 
let attempts to answer questions often raised by 
children such as these: Am I growing as I 
should? Why am I shorter than others? How 
will I look when I stop growing? In answering 
these questions the booklet serves to reagsure 
the many boys and girls who are trying to ad- 
just to rapid growth changes. It points out the 
great differences in growth patterns and physi- 
cal appearance of adolescents and pre-adoles- 
cents, and gives them some idea of what to ex- 
pect as they go through their “growing up” 
period. 


Both of these booklets may be ordered from 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10. Price forty cents each. 


x 


The U. S. Office of Education has released 
four new booklets. Three are in the Place of 
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Subjects series: How Children Use Arithmetic, 
by Effie G. Bathurst; How Children Learn 
About Human Rights, by Wilhelmina Hill and 
Helen K. Mackintosh; How Children Learn to 
Think, by Paul E. Blackwood. The fourth is in 
the New Enterprises in Education series: Cul- 
ledon Improves Its Curriculum, by Lucille Rich- 
mond. 


How Children Use Arithmetic stresses the 
fact that arithmetic and all its broader concepts 
are in all of life and that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the child enriches his days and ways 
with the simple number concepts that he learns 
in school and at home. The pamphlet includes 
a discussion of how much arithmetic is needed 
today, the arithmetic that is taught, and how it 
is taught. 


How Children Learn About Human Rights 


is concerned with the need of children to learn ¥ 


the business of getting along together: about 
one’s Own rights and respect for the rights of 
others. Included in the pamphlet are the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, a number 
of brief human rights learning situations as 
they are taught in schools, and, what may be 
of special interest to teachers, a list of sources 
for human rights materials. 


How Children Learn to Think show that 
children are most inclined to think when they 
are given an Opportunity to think about real 
and important problems. It also shows, with ex- 
amples, how important it is to have a classroom 
in which good thinking is expected and en- 
couraged. 


Culloden Improves Its Curriculum tells how 




















- 


the boys and girls and staff of the elementary | 


school of Culloden, W. Va., developed a cur- q 
riculum far different from the one they had, | 


one which better meets the needs of the small 
rural community. The bulletin makes their ex- 
periences available to other teachers. 


Any of these pamphlets may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
Price fiftteen cents each. 


x 


The Educational Policies Commission has 
published recently a little book entitled Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 
The Commission lists ten values which our 
schools should stress: (1) human personality— 
the basic value, (2) moral responsibility, (3) 
institutions as the servants of man, (4) com- 
mon consent, (5) devotion to truth, (6) re- 
spect for excellence, (7) moral equality, (8) 
brotherhood, (9) the pursuit of happiness, 
(10) spiritual enrichment. The authors declare, 
“It is worthwhile to reaffirm such values. For 
values refine the methods and lift the goals of 
living far above materialistic or even human- 
itarian levels.” 


We are sure every educator theoretically 
accepts all ten of the Commission's values. We 
are more positive that in this time of corrup- 
tion in high and public places there is an im- 
perative need for a re-examination of our 
values and a study of them by our immature, 
students, under guidance. Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools, we suggest, may 
be a step in this direction. 

Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools may be ordered from the N. E. A. Price 
one dollar. 

& 


Motion Picture Discrimination, an anno- 
tated bibliography by Edgar Dale and John 
Morrison, has been published by the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The Bibliography consists of adaptations 
of articles and sections of books which should 
be helpful to the teacher who wishes to intro- 
duce instruction on discriminating viewing not 
only of motion pictures but of television. It may 
also be helpful in an instructional unit on 
“Communication.” 


Motion Picture Discrimination sells for fifty 
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cents and is available from the University Press, 
Journalism Building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


x 


A revised edition of the Annotated List of 
Phonograph Records has just been issued by 
the Children’s Reading Service. The new 1952 
catalog, edited by Dr. Warren S. Freeman, 
presents about 1000 carefully chosen recordings 
from many record companies, arranged by sub- 
ject areas and grade groups. Recordings are 
listed not only for music, but also for language 
arts, science, and social science from kinder- 
garten through senior high school. Each listing 
in the catalog includes the title, composer, re- 
cording artist, available speed (33, 45, 78 
r. p. m.), price for each speed, size, whether 
Or not it is unbreakable, and a description. 


Copies of the new catalog may be obtained 
by sending your request, with ten cents in coin 
Or stamps to cover postage and handling 
charges, to Children’s Reading Service, 106 
Beekman Street, New York 38. 


x 


Through a misunderstanding, the excellent 
article, “Living and Learning in the First 
Grade” which appeared in the October issue of 
Elementary English, was attributed to Miss Vic- 
toria Wagner alone. Miss Wagner informs us 
that Mrs. Julius Adams, a parent-leader, col- 
laborated with her in the preparation of the 


article, 
x 


The Ninth Annual Reading Institute will 
be held January 28 to February 1 at Temple 
University in Philadelphia, with special em- 
phasis on the prevention and correction of 
reading difficulties. 


The reading clinic staff and other reading 
specialists will demonstrate procedures and 
techniques, half-day laboratory sessions will 
provide practice with children, and reading 
programs in public schools and colleges as de- 
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scribed by delegates, will be evaluated by the 
clinic staff. 


Enrollment in the Institute is limited by 
advance registration. For information, write to 
Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, The Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22. 


x 


A quick guide to the best current books in 
education is the list entitled “Outstanding Edu- 
cational Books” issued by the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore. 


The list, which was compiled with the help 
of some two hundred educational leaders, is a 
selection of thirty-five titles from more than 
five hundred publications. All necessary pur- 
chasing information is given, and there is a 
brief description of each book which indicates 
its scope and content. 


Copies may be obtained for five cents each 
from the Publications Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Special 
rates are offered for quantity orders. 


x 


Physical Education for Children of Elemen- 
tary School Age is a new booklet which may 
aid physical education programs in the middle 
grades develop along the lines of activities 
which are good for children, with correct and 
necessary equipment, the type of instructors 
needed, and the coordination between school 
and community also described. 
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Some educators have voiced alarm that new 
elementary schoo! buildings, because of infla- 
tionary building materials costs, are being | 
erected minus gymnasiums. This booklet, for- 
tunately, may aid in preventing this by point- J 
ing out clearly the child’s needs, and how they | 
can, and best, be met in an adequate elementary 
physical education program in adequate build- | 
ings, among other things. 









































Physical Education for Children of Elemen 
tary School Age is a report of the National Con- 
ference for Physical Education for Children of 
Elementary School Age. It is published by the 
Athletic Institute, 209 So. State Street, Chicago 
4. Price fifty cents per copy. 


x 


Here are the Junior Literary Guild selec- § 
tions for the month of January, 1952: 





















































For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years of age: § 
Patrick and the Golden Slippers, by Katherine J 
Milhous. Scribners, $2.00. 





For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years of 
age: Finders Keepers, by Myra Reed Richard- 
son. Viking, $2.50. 


Se tin 


For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: The & 
Right Job for Judith, by Enid Johnson, Mess- 
ner, $2.50. . 


For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age 
Album of Horses, by Marguerite Henry. Rand 
McNally, $2.95. 

: 


AREAS OF RESEARCH INTEREST 


(Continued from Page 34) 


tors have discussed needed research in language 
expression. Dr. William S. Gray has stated 
several problems which need to be investigated 
in reading. Dr. Harold Anderson has set forth 
research needs in listening. Dr. Kenneth S. 
Wood has summarized pressing problems in 
need of investigation in speech. 





All strands of the language arts abound in § 








fascinating possibilities for significant research. § 








If this series is instrumental in stimulating 





others to undertake needed investigations in 








regard to strands discussed within these pages, 
then its function will have been realized. 
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For the Teacher 
Elementary-School Libraries Today. 30th Year- 


book of the Department of Elementary 

School Principals, National Education As- 

sociation, 1951, $3.00. 

This excellent new volume contains not 
only much valuable inspiration and guidance 
for administrators, teachers, and librarians, but 
much essential reference material. In addition 
to chapters on types of library service, library 
staff, selection and evaluation of materials, 
organizing and housing materials, and the like, 
the book contains lists of sources, references, 
and audio-visual materials. 


For Early Adolescents 
Colt of the Alcan Road. By Bertrand Shurtleff. 


Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Queenie and her son, Blizzard, two white 
horses belonging to the Hanscoms, were stolen 
by an Indian. After escaping, Queenie was killed 
by a grizzley and Blizzard struggled for survival 
alone. After months of hopeless searching the 
white colt of the Alcan Road and Jeff were re- 
united. Shurtleff has an enthusiastic following 
for the dog stories and should make new friends 
with Blizzard. Catherine Stewart 


The Lark On the Wing. By Elfrida Vipont. 
Illustrated by Sandra James. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50. 

Kit Haverard wanted to study singing more 
than anything else in the world, but her older 
cousin Laura, who had been a mother to Kit 
and her brothers since she could remember, 
thought Kit had no talent for singing and told 
her so. Even her gentle father thought it best 
for Kit not to waste time on singing lessons. 
Always in the background is Terry, who loves 
music too. It is his faith in Kit’s lovely voice 
that gave her courage to face heartaches and 
hard work; his belief in Kit is justified. Kit's 
growth to emotional and artistic maturity is 
beautifully told. Bernice D. Fiske 


Reuiew and Criticism 


The Lark in the Morn. By Elfrida Vipont. II- 
lustrated by Sandra James. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50. 

Like the lark, Kit Haverard would have to 
“rise up from her nest’—at any price-if she 
was to find the freedom of spirit for which she 
had always longed. Kit goes to Heryot, the 
great Quaker school for girls in England, 
where she finds friends who like her as she is 
and recognize her musical talent. This is a well- 
written story for girls, with real depth of feel- 
ing. It received the Carnegie medal in England, 
similar to the Newbery award in our country. 

Bernice D. Fiske 


Unwilling Pirate. By West Lathrop. Illustrated 
by Edgard Cirlin. Random House. $2.75. 
This story of Stephen Wheeler, a fisher boy 

of the early 1700's, is a fine mysterious story, 

abounding in adventure and suspense, and is 

one of the best pirate stories to come out in a 

long time. When the story opens, Stephen's 

father, Captain Wheeler, is long overdue from 
the West Indies. Rumors are spreading that his 
ship has been wrecked at sea. In the midst of 
this worry, Stephen finds himself, against his 
will, captured and forced to leave his Cape Cod 
home. He is no longer a fisher-boy, but a cabin 
boy in the company of a band of savage pirates. 

Other adventures follow until he is reunited 

with his father. Every bit as good as “Black 

River Captive” by this author. 

Helen E. Skahill 


Construction Ahead. By Henry Billings. Illus- 
rated by the Author. Viking $3.00. 

This is a story of the construction of our 
modern highways from the time they were first 
used as footpaths by the deer and Indian up to 
the modern highways of today. The author 
chooses for his purposes a road in New York 
State, Route 199, and the story that men have 
made along its length during the times of 
Indians, pioneers, horses and oxen, wagons, 
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buggies, and the modern automobiles of today. 
The historical background is excellent. He looks 
into the past of other countries and tells how 
much was known about road-building in an- 
cient times, as well as looks into the future and 
tells about the highways of tomorrow. It is an 
informing and interesting book and the litho- 
graphs are handsome. It will have a special in- 
terest for boys interested in engineering. 
Helen E. Skahill 


Of Courage Undaunted. By James Daugherty. 
Illustrated by James Daugherty. Viking 
Press, $3.50. 

A stirring account of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition sent out by President Thomas Jeffer- 
son in 1803 to open up the West for the ad- 
vance of colonization. This intrepid little band 
pushed on through 3,555 miles of unexplored 
wilderness, climbing mountains, fording rivers, 
facing wild animals and hostile Indians in their 
memorable trek from St. Louis to the shores of 
the Pacific ocean. From the original accounts of 
the expedition, James Daugherty has recon- 
structed this daring venture. His vivid and 
forceful text is matched only by the vigor of 
his illustrations. Ruth Robinson 


The Jim Thorpe Story. By Gene Schoor. Mess- 
ner. $2.75. 

At the half way mark in the twentieth cen- 
tury, sports writers took a national poll *to 
name the outstanding American athlete. Jim 
Thorpe, descendant of an Indian Chief, topped 
them all. Here is his story from a happy child- 
hood on the reservation, the beginnings of his 
gridiron career at Carlisle to the recent movie, 
The Jim Thorpe Story. The record of the 
phenomenal achievements, gaining him the 
acclaim of, “one of the great sports personalities 
of all times,” reads like a fabulous tale from 
The Arabian Nights. 

Freda Freyer 


Paddy Points the Way. By David Grew. The 
jacket and endpapers by Kurt Wiese. Co- 
ward-McCann. 
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Here, we find an unusual “boy meets dog” 
story in which an unhappy, poorly adjusted Paul 
joins forces with an equally unhappy cocker 
spaniel, Paddy. Paul, who is unsuccessful at 
home in pleasing his parents, and is also a fail- 
ure in school subjects and affairs, runs away to 
work on a farm accompanied by Paddy and a 
black eye received in an encounter with the 
dog’s rightful owner. Paul “finds himself” in a 
series of exciting and plausible experiences 
which make him find security and a hopeful 
determination to face his world. The story 
seems real, the dog most appealing; the back- 
grounding and local color are excellent. 
Ruth E. Swanbeck 
The Missing Brother. By Keith Robertson. II- 
lustrated by Rafaello Busone. Viking, $2.50. 
This unusual mystery story is one that will 
be appreciated and enjoyed because it is jam 
packed with intrigue and action. It is of essen- 
tial value in that actual school life, average 
home life, and life in a typical small town is 
depicted in a plausible manner. 


Ted, the hero, an interestingly mischievous 
character, is a lover of outdoor life and a col- 
lector of Indian relics. In the pursuit of his 
hobby he becomes involved in successfully 
solving the mystery of the missing brother of 
Farmer Gillaby. This is truly a fast moving 
story with a fine plot. Recommended because 
it is well worth reading, and it is different! 

: Ruth E. Swanbeck 
Ghost Town Cowboy. By Genevieve Torrey 

Eames. Illustrated by Paul Brown. Messner, 

$2.50. 

A good western thriller that will appeal to 
both boys and girls. Gopher Pete and his 
nephew Steve live on the meagre proceeds of 
Pete's gold prospecting. Steve yearns for ranch 
life and leaves Pete to work on a neighbor's 
range. When Steve learns his uncle's life is in 
danger from a couple of crooks who are search- 
ing for uranium, he returns to warn him. The 
story has all the ingredients of a successful 
thriller. Laurette McCusker 
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Roman Eagle. By Stephani and Edward God- 
win. Illustrated by the authors. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 

Careful research is evident in this historical 
romance which has its setting in the Roman 
Empire prior to and following the Crucifixion. 
Marcus Decius, a young Roman noble, and 
Damaris, a gentle Hebrew girl, defy tradition 
and marry secretly. While Damaris remains 
in Galilee Marcus travels to Rome. In turn he 
becomes the victim of political intrigue, a 
legionary, and the captive of a barbaric tribe. 
Strengthened by suffering, satiated with the 
emptiness of pagan life both eventually become 
members of the early Christian Church. Beauti- 
fully written and authentically illustrated with 
black and white drawings and maps as end 
papers. Should be required reading for junior 
and senior high school Latin students. 

Elizabeth M. Beal 

Pong Choolie, you rascal — ! Written and illus- 
trated by Lucy Herndon Crockett. Holt. 
$3.00. 

With the eyes of the world focused on 
Korea, a narrative with a prevailing aura of 
authenticity set in the heart of that war torn 
land is as timely as the latest news dispatch. 
Not only a front line view of battle but a 
sympathetic picture of the Koreans themselves 
will be found in this highly exciting story. The 
still prevalent ancient customs and superstitions, 
the daily life, the graphic descriptions of that 
rugged country all are here. Pong Choolie’s 
change from his belief in the communist phi- 
losophy to acceptance of the ways of the 
“Yank-o” warriors comes slowly and naturally 
through a series of stark experiences. The char- 
acterization of Pong Choolie is well rounded 
and detailed and he emerges from the pages a 
very real boy. Will answer the constant de- 
mand for a war story. 

Freda Freyer 

Smoke Over Skygak. By Kenneth Gilbert. Illus- 

trated by Clifford N. Geary. Holt. $2.50. 

Our government's fight to protect the forests 
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from fire and vandalism forms the background 
of this action packed story. Boys will find high 
excitement in the adventures of fifteen year old 
Mark Landon, Forest Lookout. Suspense mounts 
to a dramatic climax when Mark is trapped in 
a major forest fire and held at gun-point by a 
half-crazed poacher. 

Freda Freyer 
The Point After. By Richard Flood. Houghton, 

$2.25. 

The third sport story laid at Radford Acad- 
emy concerns a boy who wins a place on the 
football team in spite of being lightweight. 
Kemp Douglas practices the almost lost art of 
drop kicking to win the “point after” the 
touchdown. Good school spirit and credible 
characters make this‘a successful football story. 

Margaret S. Skiff 
The Provost's Jewel. By Elizabeth Kyle. Illus- 
trated by Nora Unwin. Houghton, $2.50. 

The author of Lost Karin, West Wind, and 
Holly Hotel has written another good mystery, 
set in Scotland. In order to prove his detective 
ability to his New York Police uncle, Walter 
Macfadyen trails two notorious jewel thieves. 
By finding a job in the Glassgow Provost's (the 
mayor) home, Walter manages to keep an eye 
on the gold and ruby emblem of the lord mayor. 
Plenty of excitement follows as Walter gets 
locked up in a desterted house, stows away in 
the thieves’ car trunk, and gets sent to a Home 
for Lost Boys. The story has a good swift pace 
and real Scottish flavor in the characters and 
the countryside. Margaret S. Skiff 
Minn of the Mississippi. By Holling C. Holling. 

Illustrated by the author. Houghton, $3.00. 

This is the story of Minn, a three-legged 
snapping turtle, named for Minnesota her birth- 
place. This is also the story of the Mississippi 
River, the life which goes on and under its sur- 
face and along its shores. Through the eyes of 
Minn as she descends from the North Woods 
to the Gulf of Mexico, the reader feels the 
majesty of “the river” and its tremendous in- 
fluence on the lives of men and animals, past 
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and present. The breath-takingly beautiful il- 
lustrations sweep the reader down the river 


from one exciting episode to another, while the 


marginal drawings provide the exact details 
needed to make ones information complete. 
While these illustrations appeal to all inter- 
mediate children, regardless of reading ability, 
only the miost mature readers will appreciate 
fully the careful research done by Mr. Holling. 

Virginia M. Reid 
Blackadder. By John Keir Cross. Illustrated by 

Robin Jacques. Dutton. $2.50. 

Adventure! Intrigue! Who was the smug- 
gler, Blackadder? The answer to this question 
led young Tom Cathro and Harry de Rohan 
into great peril in England, in France, and 
finally on the flagship of Lord Nelson in the 
Battle of Trafalgar. Even the method of tell- 
ing takes on the character of the period as the 
author relinquishes his narration to the rem- 
iniscences of Sir Thomas Cathro and Mr. Harry 
Rowan. The French Revolution, Napoleon, and 
the extravagances of the period are skillfully 
woven into this fast paced historical adventure. 

Doris H. Moulton 
Luck of the Irish. By Ruth Adams Knight. 

Doubleday, $2.50. 

The first two hundred pages of Luck of the 
Irish give a realistic account of a boy's efforts 
to run the family farm after his father has 


been reported lost in a plane crash over Ven- 
ezuela. Steve’s dog, Lady, a spirited Irish setter, 
becomes the center of his life and the outstand- 


ing character in the story. The earlier chapters 
of the book move somewhat slowly until Steve, 
with his courage in giving up his own aspira- 
tions and tackling a difficult job, his faith that 
his father will return, and his love for Lady, 
becomes a real person to the reader. To dog- 
lovers, the training of Lady and of Rex, who be- 
comes a champion, and the account of Lady's 
heartbreaking brush with death after a burst of 
mischief will furnish the real theme of the 
book. Others will be reading avidly toward the 
final chapters when Lady, Steve, and their mys- 


terious friend Angus are suddenly popped down 
in the heart of a Venezuelan jungle where they 
rescue Steve's father on the eve of his being 
killed by the wildest Indian tribe which even a 
young adolescent could conjure up. This abrupt 
change from sincere realism to almost pre- 
posterous adventure may not bother adaptable 
young readers—and may even serve as bait in 
helping some of them to see the book through. 

Elsie W. Adams 
Knight's Ransom. By S. F. Welty. Wilcox & 

Follett, $2.75. 

Vahl Thorfinnson, young falconer to Count 
John of Nevers, goes with the French Cru- 
saders, who expect to win easily over the Turks. 
Instead, most of the French are killed or cap- 
tured. Vahl, who carries the falcon Crusader, 
is among the latter, his life being spared as he 
can be used as a falconer by the Sultan. The boy 
later escapes and suffers at the hands of the 
French king, who disbelieves his story of the 
Crusade’s failure. Later, however, when the 
Sultan sets the ransom of the important French 
captives as twelve white Greenland falcons, 
Vahl and his friend Sir Olivier (whose son is 
thought dead as a result of the Turkish victory ) 
go on the expedition to Greenland to capture 
the birds. There’s much adventure here, and 
the characters are convincingly portrayed 
against an interesting historical background. 

Elizabeth Lee Raynor 


For the Middle Grades 

Landmark Books. Random House. $1.50. 

People and events of our nation’s early his- 
tory live for the young reader in this series of 
historical books. There is not a dull page in the 
ten books. The first volume by Armstrong 
Perry is entitled The Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus. 

James Daugherty tells of The Landing of 
the Pilgrims. 


Marie Lawson recreates the Virginia colony 
in Pocahontas and Captain John Smith. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher is the author of 
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Paul Revere and the Minute Men, and also of 
Our Independence and the Constitution. 


The California Gold Rush by May McNeer 
hurries the reader into the nineteenth century 
and Samuel Hopkins Adams follows with The 
Pony Express. 

McKinlay Kantor deals with the Civil War 
period in Lee and Grant at Appomatox. 


Adele Nathan writes of The Building of the 
Trans-continental Railroad. 


The series is rounded out by Quentin Rey- 
nolds with The Wright Brothers: Pioneers of 
American Avtation. 


In each book the characters are real people, 
acting in relation to life as it was in their time. 
Paul Revere is seen as a boy learning the silver 
smith’s trade from his father and burning, like 
all Boston boys, with resentment against the 
British soldiery. His midnight-ride is no single 
adventure but part of his long, patient, gallant 
service to his greatest ideal, his country’s free- 
dom. 


The boys and girls who read these vivid, 
well-written historical stories, will enter in 
imagination into the lives of the nation’s heroes 
and achievers. They will gain some insight 
into the struggles that have marked the found- 
ing and the growth of their country. 

Elizabeth Guilfoile 
Skating Shoes. By Noel Streatfield. Illustrated by 
by Richard Floethe. Random House, $2.75. 

Another of the author's Up-to-the-top-at-ten 
and Famous-at-sixteen stories which delight 
many of the young readers. The characteriza- 


} tions are one dimensional but children inter- 


ested in ice skating or in the “Shoe” series will 
like it. Jean Gardiner Smith 


| Pony For A Prize. By Mavis Garey Moore. Illus- 


trated by William Moyers. Macmillan, 

$2.50. 

The theft of young Henry Terhune’s pony 
won in a contest sends him on a mad, adven- 
ture-packed search through the Georgia country- 





side to win back Beauty Girl and capture the 
thieves who stole her. Good characterization 
and suspense raise it above the routine horse 
Ruth Robinson 


Peter the Stork. By Margarite Vaygouny. Illus- 
trated by George and Doris Hauman. Mac- 
millan. $2.25. 

When the storks flew back to Egypt from 
Denmark, the weakling which remained be- 
hind became Greta’s pet. Here is a happy addi- 
tion to our stories of other lands, one which 
conveys the atmosphere of Danish living yet in- 
cludes many childhood experiences not con- 
fined to national boundaries. A generous num- 
ber of lively illustrations help tell this story. 

Agnes Krarup 


The Princess and the Goblin. By George Mac- 
Donald. Illustrated by Norsa S. Urwen. Mac- 
Millan, $2.00. 

An interesting fantasy concerning a lovely 
princess, Irene; Curdie, a miner's son, as well 
as a pseudo prince; a complete royal back- 
grounding of castle life, schemingly clever 
goblins; and a fairy godmother who plays an 
exciting and exotic role. 


story. 


This famous old time story is introduced 
most cleverly, is very well written, is unique in 
containing several moral lessons cleverly inter- 
woven and not obviously injected, and is richly 
and delightfully illustrated. 

Ruth E. Swanbeck 
Flip and the Morning. By Wesley Dennis. Illus- 
trated by the author. Viking, $2.00. 

A third picture book about the amiable 
young colt, Flip, who is such an early riser he 
disturbs all the farm animals. Willie the goat, 
thinking to get more sleep by telling Flip a 
“tall tale,” finds the tables turned on him. All 
little children who love wild animals will find 
Mr. Dennis’ pictures just right. 

Catharine Stewart 
Leif Ericson, Explorer. By Ruth Cromer Weir. 
Illustrated by Harve Stein. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, $1.50. 
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The author has given readers a feel for the 
courage and daring spirit of Leif Ericson and the 
Viking explorers in this biography. The book 
would have additional use for the junior high 
school remedial reader too. Maps and simple 
lined drawings add to the interest of the book. 

Lois Fannin 
Yaller-Eye. By Thelma Harrington Bell. Illus- 
trated by Corydon Bell. Viking. $2.00. 

A beautifully illustrated story of eight-year- 
old Randy Reed, his North Carolina mountain 
family, and his orange and white cat “Yaller- 
Eye.” When “Yaller Eye” loses a paw in a trap, 
Daddy Reed says a three-legged cat isn’t worth 
its keep, and he wants to get rid of her. How 
Randy, with the aid of his mother, the teacher, 
and his little sister, convince Mr. Reed to let 
her live makes up the rest of the story. Excellent 
format. Helen E. Skahill 


The Boat and the Ship Book. By Margaret and 

Stuart Otto. Sloane, $1.75. 

In clear photographs and simple words this 
book tells about the different kinds of boats and 
ships that carry freight, and patrol the seas in 
our defence. From the canoe and rowboat to the 
historic Constitution, it answers all questions 
about what each one does and how it works. 
The authors have done a very interesting, in- 
formative, and handsome work. 

Bernice D. Fiske 


The Jungle Twims. By Irma Roberts. Coward- 

McCann, $2.50. 

This is a book filled with jungle atmosphere 
and animal lore. Booj and Wemmy, two small 
monkeys, are children of the Leader; their life 
in the jungle is gay and dangerous. Booj must 
become alert and quick and able to move 
swiftly before he can take his father's place in 
the tribe. He needs all the help his elephant 
friends can give to keep himself and Wemmy 
safe. The author has obtained facts from her 
husband, a retired Colonel in the British Army, 
who lived in the African jungle many years. 

Bernice D. Fiske 


Westford Juniors, Inc. By Alletta Jones. Illus- 
trated by Gertrude Howe. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, $2.50. 

This lively story is set in the Northwest. 
The two sets of twins and an “only” make up 
the Westford Juniors, Inc. In this grand story 
the Juniors work together to save their pasture 
for the various pets that use it, tend a garden, 
run a vegetable stand, put on a show, and 


collect and sell antiques. They welcome into | 
their good companionship Kathy, a lonely | 


spoiled little girl who needs them. 
Bernice D. Fiske 
Lone Star Tomboy. By Allyn Allen. Illustrated 
by Jane Castle. Watts, $2.50. 


Francie Lou was a Tomboy in an age when | 


little girls were supposed to be young ladies. 
Her mother blames her boyish ways on her up- 
bringing on the ranch, and sends her to live 


with the Carsons and their son in the city so | 
that she can get proper schooling. Francie makes | 
a man out of the sissified Russell and does learn § 


a few ladylike ways. The characters are rather 
stereotyped, but the appeal of the tomboy will 
probably win young readers in spite of this. 
Laurette McCusker 
The Bold Heroes of Hungry Hill. By Seumas 
MacManus. Illustrated by Jay Chollick, Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy. $2.75. 


If it is possible to add to Seumas MacManus’ : 


reputation as a teller of folk tales, the twelve 
stories in this collection will do so. Some of 
them are parallels, but all have an Irish flavor 
and a wonderful, ear-pleasing cadence. 

Agnes Krarup 
The Adventures of Maya the Bee. By Waldemar 

Bonsels. Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Pel- 

legrini & Cudahy. $3.00. 

A reissue of a book first published fifty years 
ago in Germany. When Maya decides that ad- 
venture is more to her liking than slaving away 
in a bee hive, she takes flight into the beauti- 


ful, shining world. Before her return to the | 


colony with a warning of danger, she en- 
counters many other insects and learns much 
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about life and death. There is beauty of lan- 
guage and humor and wisdom in these pages. 
Rafaello Busoni’s illustrations are decorative 
and dignified. Agnes Krarup 


Smoking Hoof. By Gertrude Robinson. Illus- 
trated by Peter Burchard. Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 

A lame shoulder is the reason for Timmy 


fifer rather than as a soldier. This handicap is 
overemphasized, as is the importance attached 
to his appointment. While a British prisoner 
the 15-year-old boy absorbs information and 
escapes to warn the Americans of the proposed 
attack on Bennington. The reader is critical of 
military secrets being revealed by such devices 
as a general talking to himself, mulling over the 
situation, past and future, and of a prisoner 
wandering unchallenged throughout an enemy 
fort. Neither events, characters, nor period are 
as finely portrayed as in the author's previous 
stories. Elizabeth M. Beal 


Indians, Fire Engines and Rabbit. By Roy Lee. 
Illustrated by Phyllis Rowand. Little, Brown, 
$2.00. 

A highly imaginative tale of the coming of 


> the white man to America. Written at the re- 


» quest of the author's son, Cy, the story depicts 
| Cyrus and his mother and father as the first 
§ white family in this new country. The story is 
quite a satisfying simplification of our early 
pioneer life. Unfortunately the fire engine epi- 
sode is somewhat extraneous and didactic, since 
it is inserted as a bit of dialogue between mod- 

| ern Cy and his father. After the white man con- 


) today’s world is discussed. Similar interpolations 
—explanatory in nature and dialogue in char- 

| acter—are a somewhat unnecessary weakness 
) in the book. The illustrations are especially de- 
> lightful. Jean Lourie 
) Lisa and Lottie, By Erich Kastner. Translated 
from the German by Cyrus Brooks. Illus- 
trated by Walter Trier. Little, Brown, $2.50. 


trols a big forest fire, the fire engine's part in 
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A charming story of twin girls who were 
separated when very young by their parents’ 
divorce. Now, in their 9th year, they unex- 
pectedly meet at a summer camp, and after dis- 
covering they are really sisters, they embark up- 
on a most original scheme. When it is time to 
return home Lisa should go to Lotta’s Papa in 
Munich and Lottie to Lisa’s Mama in Vienna! 
Many difficulties must be overcome and many 
a heartache cured before Mama and Papa are 
reunited and the twins are together again. Al- 
though there may be some doubt as to the 
feasibility of this type of solution, the problem 
existent is well developed and will be appre- 
ciated by young readers. Jean Lourie 


McWhinney’s Jaunt. By Robert Lawson. Illus- 
trated by the author. Little, Brown, $2.50. 
Professor McWhinney’s marvelous inven- 

tion—Z gas—has enabled him to take a fabu- 

lous trip across the U. S. A. to Hollywood to 
visit his ideal movie star, Gloria Glamora. This 
remarkable gas causes the bicycle to float just 

a few inches above the ground and so permits 

the professor to do wonderful stunts, such as 

paddle over the supporting cables of the George 

Washington bridge and ride a kite string across 

the Grand Canyon and back. Of course, there 

are a few difficulties such as a rocket explo- 
sion in New Mexico, a disillusioning Gloria and 
the loss of most of his Z gas. This “Mun- 
chausen” story, unlike the Z gas, fails to life 
the reader off the ground. It is a superficially 
written tale somewhat below the level of humor 
we have come to expect from Robert Lawson. 

Jean Lourie 

Judith, Daughter of Jericho. By Amy Morris 
Lillie. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 

It was when Judith, a twelve-year-old girl 
of Jericho, was standing beside the fountain of 
Elisha that she first saw John the Baptist. Her 
life was changed when she heard his preachings, 
then saw and listened to Jesus. She knew He 
was the One, rather than a warrior-king, who 
was to free her people. The days of Christ be- 
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fore His agony and death are well portrayed in 
this story of Judith, her family, and her friends. 
Numerous characters from the Gospels, among 
them Herod, Salome, Mary of Magdala, give 
substance to a story written with spiritual in- 
sight. Katherine Porter 


Saint Santa Claus. By Ruth Rounds. Dutton, 
$2.25. 

A Christmas miracle occurs when the good 
Saint Nicholas of Switzerland (or Brother 
Klaus as he was originally called) returns to 
earth after 500 years to guide ten-year-old 
Barry Spinner of Boston, Massachusetts, to a 
tiny Swiss village and safety. Although this is 
an absorbing tale, it would be, I fear, a con- 
fusing one to many children and some of the 
author's remarks would be better understood 
by adults. The story has a definite religious 
slant and a feeling for the spirit of Christmas. 
It would be more welcome, probably, in Catho- 
lic schools or families. 

Elizabeth Lee Raynor 

Wish on the Moon. By Dean Marshall. Illus- 

trated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

Genuine children, a very human teacher, 
and parents who appreciate fun add up to a 
satisfactorily “scary” Halloween party on In- 
visible Island. Wishes come true with the plans 
of the children to make the island into a wild 
life refuge and conservation project. The story 
depicts a warm picture of wholesome relation- 
ship among children and adults of varying tem- 
perments with a nice balance of freedom and 
learning self-discipline. 

Doris H. Moulton 
Andrew Jackson; an Initial Biography. By Gen- 
evieve Foster. Illustrated by the author. 

Scribner's, $2.00. 

This realistic, brief biography skillfully pre- 
sents a well-balanced portrait of Andrew Jack- 
son, the man and the president, showing his 
strength and his weaknesses. The author shows 

. Clearly his contributions to our democracy and 
his belief that the Federal Union must be pre- 
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served. The format of the book is attractive. 
There are many interesting illustrations. The 
brevity of the text, 112 pages, and the readable 
print will make the book useful. 
Laura E. Cathon |} 
New Friends For Susan. By Yoshiko Uchida. Il- 
lustrated by Henry Sugimoto. Scribner. 
$2.00. 

A friendly story of everyday school life in 
present day California. Although the little 
heroine is of Japanese ancestry the atmos- 
phere of her home and relations with her 
friends are definitely American with a few 
undertones of Japanese culture. The brother- 
hood-in-action theme is present though very 
nicely underplayed. Freda Freyer 











Nick'y Football Team. By Marion Renick. Il- 
lustrated by Marion Honigman. Scribner's 
$2.00. 

Nickey Allen found out no one wanted to 
play cowboys and Indians in the fall, but only# 
football—and he was too young! How Nicky 
resolved to play anyway and with the help of f 
kindly adults earned his own ball and organized 4 
his own team of other “too youngers” makes 
pleasant reading. Ruth Robinson} 


Golden Hamsters. By Herbert S. Zim. Ilus-§ 

trated by Herschel Wartik. Morrow, $2.00 

As in his eight other science picture books* 
for children, Mr. Zim presents a simple, butg 
accurate story of a popular pet. He traces their 
brief history (since 1930), and gives ail 
directions as to their care, breeding, and feed-§ 
ing. 

Herbert Zim deserves a medal for i 
honest, artistic, and scientific approach to books 


for children. Margaret S. Skiff 





The Sea Hunters. By Sonia Bleeker. Illustratecg 
by Althea Karr. Morrow, $2.00. 

For mature readers who have previously en- 
joyed factual Indian tales, The Sea Hunters wil 
prove to be informative reading. Beginning 
with the adventures of two boys during ¢ 
salmon run, Miss Bleeker, who is an anthropo- 
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logist, does a thorough job of describing the 
home life and social customs of these Indians 
of the Northwest Coast, as well as the intricacies 
involved in catching halibut, salmon, seals, 
whales, and sea lions with primitive equipment. 
The last chapter tells how the sea hunters have 
met the problems of adjusting to the customs 
and tools of the white man, and how they live 
today. Danylu Belser 


Hunted Horses. By Glen Rounds. Illustrated by 
the author. Holiday House. $2.25. 

A wild Appaloosa stallion and his band face 
the dangers of free living on the western plains 
with courage and understanding born of experi- 
ence. Beasts of prey, storms, and landslides are 
a recognizable pattern but the screaming air- 
plane of the horse hunters presents a new prob- 
lem. The author’s approach is without senti- 
mentality but the indomitable free spirit of the 
stallion and the wild desolateness of the country 
are well established. The illustrations reflect 
the changing moods of the story. Exceptionally 
well written by an author qualified by experi- 
ence, this story can be recommended for all 
readers of horse stories. 

Doris H. Moulton 


The Jennifer Prize. By Eunice Young Smith. II- 
lustrated by the author. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50. 

Another story of the delightful Hill Family 
whom the author has introduced in The Jen- 
nifer Wish and The Jennifer Gift. The period 
is 1909 and the setting is a country home. Ten- 
year old Jennifer finds everyday life with her 
family and school friends a happy time. When 
her story wins the prize, a yearling heifer, and 
her invalid friend, Sarabeth, is finally able to 
walk, Jennifer can ask no more. The appro- 
priate illustrations by the author-artist are in 
black and white and the print is good. 

Laura E. Cathon 


Fisherman Jody. By Helen D. Olds. Illustrated 
by Jules Gotlieb. - Messner. $1.50. 
Ten-year-old Jody is thrilled to be a mem- 
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ber of the crew on “The Flying Codder,” fish- 
ing at the Georges Fishing Banks off Cape Cod. 
The slim volume is one of the “Everyday Ad- 
venture Stories,” a new series of social studies 
in story form. Attractive illustrations and sturdy 
reinforced binding. Freda Freyer 


Jerry's Treasure Hunt. By Clayton Knight. Il- 
lustrated by Ursual Koering. Messner, $1.50. 
This book concerns Jerry, a boy who goes 

from the country to live in the city. The author 

has him learn the differences in city and coun- 
try living. Jerry’s Treasure Hunt has a place in 
social studies as “an everyday Adventure Story.” 

_ Lyla Hoffine 

Joe and Andy Want a Boat. By Siddie Joe John- 
son. Illustrated by Lucille Jeffries and Bar- 
bara Maples. Steck, $2.00. 

When Joe and Andy found an old boat 
stuck in a pond, they had what they most 
wanted in the world. Even the discovery that 
nothing was good about the boat except one 
oarlock failed to spoil their fun. It is the polish- 
ing and care of the one oarlock that finally 
brings them a share in a fishing boat. This book 
with its wholesome, easy seaside story and 
simple, full-page, colored pictures would de- 
light the heart of any child who likes boats. 
The fine, affectionate relationship between the 
boys and the grown-ups is, perhaps, the greatest 
strength of the book. Dorothy Hinman 


Elder Brother. By Evelyn Sibley Lampman. II- 
lustrated by Richard Bennett. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 

Impulsive, warm-hearted Molly Chan pre- 
ferred the modern American customs of Port- 
land, Oregon to the traditional Chinese cus- 
toms practiced by her parents. She became 
openly rebellious when her father sent to China 
for a boy cousin to be adopted into the family 
of six girls. However, when danger threatened 
their beloved China town, Molly -and Elder 
Brother forgot their differences and worked to- 
gether to solve the mystery and track down a 
Manchu ‘spy. Fine family relationships and ex- 
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cellent protrayal of Chinese adjustment to 
American life in the early 1900's. 

Charlemae Rollins 
Chanticleer of Wilderness Road, A Story of 

Davy Crockett. By Meridel Le Sueur. Il- 

lustrated by Aldren A. Watson. Knopf, 

$2.50. 

Since Davy Crockett’s deeds, actual and 
legendary, won for him a deserved place in the 
hearts of our liberty-loving forebears, it is fitting 
that the young of today should be given this 
gargantuan tale about him. Meridel Le Sueur 
has written a swift-moving tall tale full of 
lusty action and uproarious laughter. Davy is 
in truth “the yaller blossom of the forest,” who 
can “talk tall, walk tall, tough as a hickory, 
strong as a bear, wily as a fox—a man with the 
bark on, a man of gumption,” who loves life, 
who loves his family, and who loves and fights 
for his country’s ideals. Aldren Watson's illus- 
trations reflect the spirit and humor of the 
story. Danylu Belser 


Wonder Boy. By William Heuman. Morrow, 
$2.50. 

An acceptable sport story with an altruistic 
angle. Frank Molloy, an ex-major league catcher 
turned ball shy discovers a sensational high 
school pitcher. Through his knowledge of 
major league practices he assists Ad Preston 
gain deserved recognition. His own sincerity 
and honesty in helping Preston helps him over- 
come his own weakness. Good baseball descrip- 
tion and fine characterization and tone. Easier 
reading than Tunis. Helen C. Bough 


For Younger Children 
The Story of Hiawatha. Adapted by Allen Chaf- 
fee. Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry, Ran- 
dom House, $1.00. 

The author has selected the most tellable 
and appealing episodes of Hiawatha and retold 
them effectively in prose, using also a good 
many selections from the poem. As much as 
possible he has retained the cadence of the verse 
in the rose portions. Armstrong Sperry’s illus- 
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trations are handsome, and faithful to the story. 
Schools should buy pre-bound. Mary Mason § is 


The Dragons of Blueland. By Ruth Stiles Gan- ¥ 
nett. Illustrated by Ruth Chrisman Gannett. om 
Random House, $2.00. we 
Elmer Elevator helps the blue-and-yellow | 

striped baby dragon rescue his large family J 7, 

from the mountain cave where they are trapped 

by men who hope to sell them to circuses as 

the world’s last living dragons. The happy com- f ,, 


bination of reality and fantasy, humor, and ap- 
pealing characterization have made these tales 
popular. Other titles in the series are My § j;, 
Father's Dragon and Elmer and the Dragon. tu 

Margaret M. Clark § 7 
Pipkin Sees the World. By Rosalie Fry. Illus- 








trated by the author. Dutton, $2.00. i 

Pipkin, the woodmouse, was bored, very § ;, 
bored with his winter routine, so the first sun- 
shiny day he ventured forth in search of excite- g L 
ment. Each chapter is a month in the lives of 
Pipkin and many of his woods mates, ranging 
from the innocent rabbit Lettuce to the vil- § f, 
lainous Ermine-the-Stoat. The illustrations are™® y 
lively and convey very skillfully the same feel- & 


ing as the text. Virginia M. Reid 


Horace. By Elizabeth Urquhart. Illustrated by } 

Rosita Pastor. E. P. Dutton. $2.00. 

On the invitation of Horace, a baby dragon 
whom she had befriended, Miriam jumps off ; 
the bridge and swims until she sinks. Beneath 
the Thames River she finds herself in as strange § 
a world as that explored by Alice. Dinosaurs } 
and griffins join her in the brave adventure of 
rescuing Horace’s daddy from the Evil Drag: | 
on whom we are advised to “pity for being 9 
bad, and not knowing how pleasant it is to be 
good.” A delightful fantasy for all who enon ' 
fairy tales. Elizabeth M. Beal } 


Little Bruin and Per. By Haaken Christensen. 
Illustrated by the author. Translated by 
Siri Andrews. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.25. 
Little Bruin, much loved by Norwegian chil- 

dren, and whose introduction to the United 


. 
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ory. § States came through Gurdun Thorne-Thomsen, 
son §) is here presented as the adventuresome play- 
mate of a little boy named Per. The story is well 
a0" § cold in words and pictures, but lacks some of 
ett. F the fine qualities found in Little Bruin, Mr. 
a. } Christensen’s earlier book. Danylu Belser 
nily | The Blue-Eyed Pussy. By Egon Mathiesen. Illus- 
ped trated by the author. Doubleday, $2.00. 
oe Translated from the Danish by Karen Rye, 
‘Om- § this picture story of the Siamese cat with blue 
8P- » eyes who sought the Land of Many Mice, has 
tales | unusual charm. With unwavering purpose the 
My § little cat pursues his goal through many adven- 
mn. tures and at last reaches the end of his journey. 
lark § The illustrations by the author-artist are inter- 
illus- § esting and show originality. This is the first one 
of this Danish writer's books to be published 
very § in this country. Laura E. Cathon 
sun- 
ccite- § Lunch Box Story. By Martha Goldberg. Illus- 
es of J trated by Beatrice Tobias. Holiday, $1.25. 
ging An easy vocabulary, primer size print, and a 
> vil- § familiar object—the lunch box—make this a 
s ar¢é™ welcome book for the first grader, and one that 
feel- ( can be read to the kindergartener. 
Reid Laurette McCusker 
d by Jesus, the Little New Baby. By Mary Edna 
Lloyd. Pictures by Grace Paull. Abingdon- 
ragoo Cokesbury. $1.00. 
. offs Although this story of Jesus’ birth lacks 
neath | ‘he beauty of the Bible version, it is told with 
| dignity and tenderness. A Sunday school teacher 
range " ene 
ysaurs ) °#YS that she likes the book because its simple 
cua language will make the baby Jesus real to small 
Drag: | children. Grace Paull’s pictures are reverent 
ite and fitting. This is a public library rather than a 
eH school library i A 
asa fary item. gnes Krarup 


a 


enjoy) This Is The Way. Selected by Jessie Orton 
. Beal Jones. Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
— Viking $3.00. 

ed by Using selected passages from a dozen of the 
$1.25. world’s great religions, the compiler and artist 
n chil: @ introduce the theme that worship and brotherly 


love are at the root of spiritual philosophies. 
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The fine illustrations in black-and-white and 
pale yellow portray children of other lands, and 
there is a cumulative effect of unity in friend- 
ship and understanding as each little group of 
children introduced joins the growing proces- 
sion. Children can be guided to new respect and 
appreciation for other peoples and other faiths 
through the text and illustrations of this dis- 
tinguished book, which is more mature in con- 
cept than Small Rain. Margaret M. Clark 


Mother Goose and Other Poems. Illustrated by 
Katherine Evans and Margaret Bauer. Chil- 
dren’s Press, $2.40. 

This is undoubtedly one of the finest verse 
picture-books available. It is made up of four- 
teen favorite short Mother Goose rhymes and 
eleven ninteenth-century animal and nature 
verses from nine well-known writers. A charm- 
ing, colorful picture, lovely or humorous, fills 
the upper two-thirds of almost every one of 
the large pages; the verse itself, in plain, good- 
sized print is placed on the lower third of the 
page. The edition is in a durable, reinforced, 
cloth binding. There could be hope for a gen- 
eration of American poetry lovers if every 
home and every schoolroom possessed a book of 
verses sO attractive in appearance and so ex- 
cellent in selection. Dorothy Hinman 


Gypsy. By Kate Seredy. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. Viking, $3.00. 

A picture book of a cat’s life from the time 
she was a kitten until her own first kittens are 
born. Beautifully illustrated. 

Jean Gardiner Smith 

Dinny and Danny. By Louis Slobodkin. Illus- 

trated by the author. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

When Dinny, the dinosaur, is rescued by 
Danny, a small caveboy, from the bog into 
which he has sunk, he becomes Danny's playful, 
if huge, companion. In betwen wood gathering 
and water carrying he and Danny play seesaw, 
sliding, crack the whip, and hide-and-go seek 
with much more than usual excitement, judging 
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New! 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
FOR GRADES 3-6 


Basic English Texts for the’ 
Elementary Grades. Four color 
illustrations and easily read- 
able typeface on velvet non- 
glare paper. A thorough train- 
ing in the Basic English Skills. 
Workbooks, Teacher’s Man- 
uals. 


from the pictures. Finally Dinny completely 
repays his debt by saving Danny and his family 
in turn and that is probably why his picture is 
now carved on the rocks outside their cave. This 
tale begins with some accurate information be- 
fore it soars off in this lively way. For any who 
object to this trifling with the past, the author 
has explained in a foreword that “everyone 
should know this is not really a scientific book.” 
Agnes Krarup 

Azor and the Blue-Eyed Con. By Maude Crow- 
ley. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Oxford 

University Press, $2.25. 

The humor and reference to New England 
customs need some interpretation at times per- 
haps; however, children will love the humorous 
story involving a question they often ask, “Is 
there a Santa Claus?” Azor believes firmly that 
there is and the blue-eyed cow helps him keep 
his belief. Those who have enjoyed other Azor 
stories will want to add this one to the list. 












Write for information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 





Lyla Hoffine 
P 249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 

SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK Thi 
¢ duc 
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ing, 
LooK AND LISTEN io 

(Continued from Page 46) E 
NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) ” 
6:30 — 7:30 p. m. NBC teac 
Presenting concert of symphonic music with guest conductors until Arturo Toscanini re- \\ inte 

sumes as regular conductor. 

Gui 


HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) . 
9:00 — 9:30 p. m. MBS ing 
Offers music of the Islands, broadcast directly from the famous Waikiki Beach and display- 
ing Hawaiian rhythms with friendly and distinctive continuity. 


CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10:00 — 11:00 p. m. MBS 


Chicago Theatre of the Air features a full hour of the world’s great operas and light 
operas adapted for radio and presented by an all-star cast, guest operatic singers and a 


chorus of over one hundred performers. The orchestra is conducted by Henry Weber, MBS 
Central Division Musical Director. 
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STERLING ¢« STRICKLAND ¢ LINDAHL 
KOCH « RICE * LEAFGREEN « BISHOP 


a basal series 


for grades 1-8 





' 
. modern... effective ... atthactive... 


This series is soundly based on recent studies of child development. The intro- 
$ duction of skills is carefully coordinated with the growth of the child’s abilities, 
i and interests. Thorough training is provided in observing, listening, read-’ 

ing, speaking, and writing. Maintenance of skills and training in self evaluation 
are stressed. There is a rich program of activities for pupils. Suggestions from 

English teachers throughout the country have been used to increase the practical 


teachability of these texts. Lively and colorful illustrations help to hold pupils’ 
e- || interest. 


| Guide for Teaching Grades 1 and 2; Textbooks, Studybooks, and Guides for Teach- 


ing Grades 3-8. 
Ly- 
D. €. Heath and Company 
ght 
a Sales Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO 
BS 


DALLAS. Home Office: BOSTON 





Two big new items for your language arts program. . . 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A complete new basal reading series 
Grades 1-8 


By ArtTuHuR I. GATES 


Mary M. Bartcetr: Miriam BLanton Huser: FRANK SEELY SALISBURY: 
CELESTE Comecys PEARSON: MAE Knicut CLarK: ALTHEA BEERY: HELEN CROSSEN. 


A PROGRAM TO HELP CHILDREN 
TO READ WELL AND LOVE TO READ 


THE PUPILS’ OWN VOCABULARY 
SPELLERS 


By ArtTuur I. Gates: Henry D. Rinscanp: Ina C. SARTORIUS: 
CELESTE CoMEGYS PEARSON 


“The words children actually use taught in 
the grades in which they use them” 


Clothbound and Text-workbook Editions 
Grades 2-8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 





More than enough books, if piled flat, to 

penetrate outer space ... far beyond the 

250-mile range of the farthest rocket 
flight recorded. 


More than enough, if laid end to end, to 
reach from Labrador to Catalina. 


Yes, that’s how many ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS have been sold since 
date of publication. 


BUT it’s in another dimension—the develop- 
ment of reading skills—that the ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS show the most far-reaching 
results . . . vocabulary enrichment, word 
comprehension, and reading mastery. These 
are attainments pupils can carry with them 
in their everyday activity. These are the 
skills that make the ALICE AND JERRY 
BOOKS the Nation’s Basic Readers for 
Grades 1 through 6. 


If you have not already done so, write 
for full information on the ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS and the following teach- 
ing equipment: 


e Workbooks 

e Vocabulary Workbooks 

e Reading Readiness Picture Cards 

e Big Pictures 

e Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards 
e Word Cards 

@ Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 

® Integrated Textfilms 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





Extensively used, well-tested 


THE McKEE 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


Grades 2-8 


McKee Stratton 
<q a 


eo” at 
“Uace por M™ Harrison Blossom 


McCowen Lanphear 


This extensively used and well-tested series of basal 
language text books has achieved its leadership in the 
field through its completeness and thoroughness in 
teaching English language. Throughout the entire 
country the McKee Language Series has done an out- 
standing job in helping boys and girls to learn to take 
part effectively in important speaking and writing 
activities in which they must engage both in and out 


of school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Adianta 3 San Francisco 5 





